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ENTLEMEN, or boys, I will explain 
the use of that term in a minute. 

Mr. Cutter very kindly asked me to assist 
in inaugurating this meeting, and I am par- 
ticularly pleased to do 
so and to extend to 
you all the most cor- 
dial welcome on be- 
half of the Board of 
Directors, partly be- 
cause we are inter- 
ested, of course, in 
what the boys do and 
ims witate jthey,” are 
thinking about, but 
particularly because 
we think this is a very 
wise move, a_ very. 
wise idea, to give the 
opportunity for ex- 
changing views with 
one another. Whereas this is the first or- 
ganized effort of the kind, we hope it will 
be followed from time to time by confer- 
ences of similar character, both ‘general and 
special. From it we are confident that great 
benefits to the Company and to yourselves 
will accrue. So that in extending the welcome 
of the directors to you, it is with the firm ex- 
pectation of great beneficial results to the 
Company. 

In this elaborate programme for the meet- 
ing, I notice that someone has put me down 
for a “scheduled address”. I don’t know ex- 
actly what a “scheduled address” is, but I 
can see by the tense nervous expression on 
many of your faces that you are wondering 
what kind of an infliction you are going to 
endure now. (Laughter) I am going to re- 
lieve your anxiety at once. I haven’t any in- 
tention of making a scheduled address or any 
other kind of an address. All I want to do 
is merely to extend to the boys a cordial wel- 
come and Godspeed on your difficult way. 

Now, that expression “the boys” is not 
mine. That is Mr. Preston’s. It is one 
that he was very fond of and the way he most 
often used it was this: He was constantly 
congratulated on the success of the Company, 


and after every effulgent flattery of that kind 
he would say to me in his quiet way: “People 
give me too much credit. “They ascribe to me 
too much of the success of this Company. 
They should ascribe it more to the boys. “To 
them is due as much credit as to me, and some- 
times I think even more.” He was perfectly 
sincere in that, and at one of the last inter- 
views I had with him here at his house in 
Swampscott he referred to the same thing. He 
said: ‘What could I have done during these 
many years without the assistance of the boys?” 
He was perfectly right. You are “the boys” 
and I hope you will accept me as one of you— 
an honorary member, at any rate. 

Now, Mr. Preston was right. But I al- 
ways thought and I think still that the boys 
might have been of still greater assistance to 
him if they had met together as you are meet- 
ing now and had exchanged views, and as- 
sisted each other by comparison of individual 
experiences. I know that you could have been 
of greater assistance. But the opportunity still 
exists for you, and this is the time to begin on 
a comprehensive scale. 

There isn’t any enterprise in the world, | 
believe, that requires more of the very kind of 
thing that Mr. Cutter has proposed to you 
now. That is to say, the interchange of 
thought and experience. Why? Well, there 
are two particular reasons. One is that the 
Company is so spread out. It has such a 
varied and numberless kind of interests, so 
different, requiring such different thought, and 
such different activity, but all to be related to 
one common end. ‘The other is because we 
have such novel, complicated, and difficult 
problems; and especially novel ones. We are 
confronted constantly with situations that are 
new, with problems that haven’t been solved 
before. We have to solve them in our busi- 
ness. 

Let me illustrate: The business of this Com- 
pany or the principal business, is the produc- 
tion, transportation, and sale of bananas—as 
everyone knows, one of the most perishable 
fruit products in the world. Also it has to be 
carried on in the most enormous way. 
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When the Company was first started, no 
one had had any experience in any of those 
lines, either in the production of bananas in 
commercial quantity, the transportation of 
them, or the distribution and selling of them. 
Think of the special equipment, think of the 
unique methods, and the new instruments 
used by the Company to-day, and go back not 
many years to a time when there was none 
of them; and think of what originality, what 
persistence of activity, what intelligence, was 
required to invent and devise all those meth- 
ods, all those instruments, and adapt them to 
a new, growing and very extensive business. 


The cultivation of bananas alone on a large 
scale had.problems of its own. It took years 
of the most careful thought in the tropical 
jungles to solve the problems of producing— 
what? Of producing an article which not 
only was perfect of its kind, but would stand 
the test of transportation by land, by sea, from 
one extreme of climate to the other—though 
a product which if exposed to extremes of 
climate for even a few hours would be de- 
stroyed; and, yet, one which would stand dis- 
tribution in this country and reach the con- 
sumer in a proper condition. 

Just pause for a moment and think of 
all the problems involved in that alone—that 
is, the production of the bananas that would 
stand that test. 


A\NotHER illustration that occurs to me 
is the problems of transportation. I see many 
old faces here to-day. I don’t know how many 
of you, except Mr. Cadmus and Mr. Watson 
and a few here, remember the terrible trials 
we had, the expense involved, the uncertainties 
in the idea of refrigerating steamers. ‘There 
was something that was entirely new. The 
idea of keeping the hold of an entire steamer 
at a constant temperature, at a proper tempera- 
ture for our purposes, and yet within a rea- 
sonable measure of economy or expense. I 
remember very well our. trying one system 
after another, our equipping steamships, first 
those of others and then building those for 
ourselves; the experiments we had, the heart- 
breaking failures that we encountered, when a 
ship would arrive from the Tropics full of 
spoiled, worthless bananas. It took courage 


in those times when we didn’t have anywhere 
near the financial resources we have got now. 
Every dollar counted. We were in debt. We 
had to worry about the financial future, and, 
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yet, to go on and experiment and try again, 
despite failure after failure, until we had in- 
vented something new. And the carriage of 
bananas to-day in refrigerated steamers is the 
result of those painful efforts. I am not en- 
deavoring to relate the history of the Com- 
pany’s troubles, but merely to indicate one or 
two of the unique features of the Company, 
which required original inventive thought and 
genius. 

Another one which the Tropical men know 
and appreciate is the improvement of living 
conditions in the Tropics. I remember very 
well when the Company was first organized. 
It was with the greatest difficulty we could get 
anybody, let alone white men, to go and live 
on the banana plantations in the jungles of the 
Tropics. Mr. Keith had just completed the 
construction of the Costa Rica railway. An 
enormous number of lives had been lost. I 
don’t know how many. It is sometimes said 
a life for every tie of the railway. I have 
heard him tell of the enormous number of 
lives he lost by attempting to construct a rail- 
way through the Tropical jungle. It was 
true, people couldn’t live in the Tropical jun- 
gles. As for our getting people to go there 
and live after a record like that, it seemed 
impossible. And, yet, it had to be done. This 
Company in order to succeed had to create 
something, something new, something of ex- 
ceeding difficulty. That is, conditions under 
which men could live in the Tropical jungles. 
Not only live, but live comfortably, live in a 
healthy way. Now at the present time, in 
many places in the Tropics, (I don’t live there, 
but it seems so to me from observation) our 
employees can live as comfortably as they can 
here, and in some respects even more so. They 
have many of the comforts of life besides the 
necessities. I wonder if any of you, except the 
older ones, appreciate what that means in 
achievement, what that means in inventive 
genius, the application of intelligence and in- 
ventive thought to the problems of this Com- 
pany, this enterprise. No one man is responsi- 
ble for that. The credit is due to numbers. 

Now, the point I am endeavoring to make 
is this: Our problems aren’t solved, not by 
any means. Up to the present time we have 
been able to solve some of the major ones. 
We have been able to produce bananas so 
that they can be sold at a profit. Without 
the profit the Company couldn’t live. We 
have been able to produce conditions, living 
conditions, in the Tropics by which and under 
which white men can live and carry on their 
work and do it intelligently and well. So 
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that some of the most vital original problems 
have been solved, at least in part. That 
doesn’t mean that we are not constantly mak- 
ing improvements, even in those matters. For 
this Company has just begun. Twenty years 
is nothing. ‘Chat is a breath of time, and the 
future for the Company is before you. 

The problems of the Company to-day are 
not so simple. As the enterprise magnifies and 
spreads out, the problems become more and 
more complicated, more and more complex, 
more and more difficult to understand or solve. 
They require greater inventive genius, greater 
application of intelligence than ever before. 

Now, how can we solve those problems, how 
can we confront them, how can we hope to 
overcome them? It isn’t by a few men, no 
matter who they are, sitting in one place and 
thinking about it. That is not the way. It 
is absolutely essential that there should be a 
common place to which intelligence and ex- 
perience should be sent and by which it should 
be distributed. But the origin of new ideas, 
the source of effort, must largely come from 
the workers, from the boys on the job; and 
no President of this Company, no chief execu- 
tive officers, no matter how learned, no matter 
how able, can expect to fulfill his duties or 
their duties as well as if they have the original 
cooperation of the workers. 

Now, everybody knows that is true, but 
what I want to bring out to you is that the 
peculiarities, the characteristics, the special 
conditions of this Company, make the inter- 
change of ideas, the independent thought of 
the workers, far more important, far more 
necessary, than in the case of some other en- 
terprise which is more compact and which is 
not so diversified or spread out. 


VW ELL, that is all I am going to say about 
that. Oh, by the way, I don’t want to dis- 
regard entirely the suggestion which someone 
politely made that I was going to speak on 
“Holicy and organization”, but possibly I can 
get by with a few words on that, and so satisfy 
the proprieties. 

What we want to do through these meet- 
ings is to accomplish two things: One is to 
give each Department, or each Division, or 
part of the Company, whatever you like to call 
it, the full benefit of the experience of every 
other. One man in the Tropics may discover 
something, some new idea, some new method, 
which he works to advantage. As soon as a 
new idea is discovered, as soon as a new 
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method is tried out—even the smallest—it 
should be communicated instantly to all the 
other persons in the Company to whom it 
would be useful. In that way we can keep the 
Company at the maximum of efficient informa- 
tion. 

The other is what Mr. Cutter has touched 
upon—the education of the younger men by 
the older ones, of the new men by the experi- 
enced ones. Men of experience transmit their 
experiences in two ways—one by adopting new 
methods, and the other by tradition; that is, 
by teaching the new ones that come along. 
Both methods are equally important. And 
the point that I have in mind is this: To solve 
our problems, to get the benefit of experience, 
we have to rely upon our own forces, because 
our problems are so novel and so unique to 
our. own business. We can’t go out in the 
United States or elsewhere and pick someone 
whose experience will fit him for one of our 
jobs of large measure. The result is that we 
have to look to our own men trained in our 
own Company to carry on the business, to fill 
the important executive positions. Therefore 
our men must teach as well as learn and after 
a man has become experienced and understands 
our business, we want him to give the Com- 
pany the full benefit both by applying his 
knowledge in practice and by passing it on to 
others. So that the new men who come in, 
who can’t read books and educate and qualify 
themselves in that way, who can’t by experi- 
ence in some other line somewhere else fit 
themselves for a job in our Company, may 
come in under the best auspices by getting the 
full benefit of the experience and advice and 
knowledge of those who have been there 
longer. 

Now, it is the right of the Company to 
expect that. I don’t need to speak about rights 
to this gathering. All I do need to do is to 
impress upon you the advantage to the Com- 
pany if each man who has thoughts and has 
experience will give the Company the benefit 
of it by passing it on. 

I was thinking yesterday about an illustra- 
tion. Mr. Preston was a great person to 
speak, not in parables, but by allegories and 
illustration. Everybody who knew him will 
remember that he was not a man of many 
words, but always direct and to the point, and 
he generally had an illustration of some kind. 
I was thinking about the story of the Tower 
of Babel, and I am going to apply it to this 
Company if I can. Some of us never heard 


of the Tower of Babel, but Charley Weinber- 
ger has thought about it (Laughter) because 
it is in the Old Testament. 
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Many years ago, before anyone here was 
born, the people of Babylon owned about ev- 
erything there was on the earth, and they con- 
ceived the idea of taking a look and seeing 
what there was in Heaven. Perhaps they 
hoped they could get some of the good things 
they thought the gods had up there. ‘They 
started out to build a tower which would go 
all the way up. When that was done they 
would have ready access to the realms above. 
Well, the gods didn’t like that much, and they 
watched this tower increasing, gradually go- 
ing up from the earth, and they figured out 
pretty soon it would get up high enough to 
give them trouble. But they didn’t know 
what to do about it exactly. They didn’t want 
to lay down a general barrage of curses and 
kill off all the Babylonians, because if they 
did that they wouldn’t have anybody to wor- 
ship them and make them sacrifices and do 
other things which the gods lived on. 

Finally, one of them thought up something. 
He said: “Let’s stop their talking together.” 
One dark night the wireless operator got busy 
and turned on a few controls, and the next 
morning every worker of the Tower of Babel 
was on a different wave length from every 
other. (Laughter) No one could tune in on 
the other’s conversation. What happened? 
The work stopped. Not another stone was 
laid. You can go out there to-day and see 
that the Tower of Babel only goes part of the 
way to Heaven. 


What did that mean? It meant that those 


coworkers couldn’t work unless they could 
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communicate together. It meant that com- 
munication and mutual understanding were a 
fundamental element of success. 

Now, you can apply that to this Company 
especially. If we stopped intercommunication 
among you coworkers this business would stop. 
The corollary is—and I am certain that it is 
correct—that the more you communicate and 
the more understanding you have the faster 
you can build the Tower of Babel, and the 
stronger it will be; and, finally, perhaps, you 
may get all the way up to the top without 
having to wait to die. 

Well, that is about all I have got to say. 
Sumetirie later, perhaps, if you want me to I 
will speak about the relations between the Di- 
rectors and the employees. It is desirable that 
everyone should have a complete understand- 
ing of everybody else, and you people upon 
whom depends the burden of the activities, the 
executive activities of the Company,: may some- 


times wonder what the Board of Directors is’ 


thinking about. They don’t express them- 
selves much. You can only judge of their at- 
tiude toward the employees by results. 

I might tell you something about that to 
show you how the Board of Directors in its 
attitude towards the employees has at least 
kept up with modern ideas. In the meantime, 
I thank you for your polite attention. You are 
relieved from that nervous strain which I saw 
when I started, and I will turn you over to the 
solution of your problems, of which you will 
find a great many requiring your attention in 
the programme. (Applause). 


ES ae ee 


Welcoming Address 
by Mir, Cutter sat the 
Convention in Swampscott 


T is a pleasure to welcome you here for 
many reasons. We are all agreed upon the 
value of mutual personal acquaintance and are 
familiar with the 
splendid results which 
such acquaintance 
brings. 

For the first time 
we have brought to- 
gether, with the ex- 
ception of a few 
whom our business re- 
quires to stay at their 
posts, the officials and 
individuals in whose 
hands will repose the 
destiny of our Com- 
pany during the next 
ten or twenty years. 

The increase in size of our Company and 
our widely scattered interests will more and 
more make it necessary for us to meet in vari- 
ous parts of the world at more frequent in- 
tervals than in the past. In no other way can 
we obtain the coordination necessary to stabil- 
ize a successful growth. 

This is not, primarily, a social gathering. It 
is a clearing house for an exchange of ideas 
and for the establishment of personal relation- 
ships which will be of value to our Company. 
Every man present is expected to meet be- 
fore, during or after this conference and to 
exchange views with every other man. 

We want to deal in this Conference not 
so much with our petty troubles, reports of 
local conditions, which can be obtained from 
our Accounting and other Departments, but 
rather with relationship between Departments 
and especially with the general principles and 
policy which must govern our Company in or- 
der to insure its success. 

The key-note of this Conference is educa- 
tion. Our Heads of Departments are pre- 
pared to outline their views and start this edu- 
cation. It is the duty of every man present 
to continue the work. Education of our per- 
sonnel is the one thing which I am going to 
reiterate this year. 


We have in this Company many men of long 
experience. We have many men who must, 
in the near future, retire from the business. 
It is therefore necessary to educate our men 
clear down the line. No Department is going 
to be considered satisfactory which does not 
have available for our Company assistants, 
substitutes or alternates who are capable of 
conducting the business in case of illness or 
retirement of the Head of any given Depart- 
ment. This principle must extend from my 
own case right down the line to the newest 
timekeeper and clerk. 

I feel that in the past, due to lack of Con- 
ferences of this nature, we have suffered from 
lack of education. I know very well that our 
experienced officials have not done a proper 
amount of teaching and coaching subordinates. 
In some cases this is a difficult task. A lot of 
our men have vast knowledge and experience 
but cannot transmit it. Not to every one is 
it given to be a teacher, but the principle re- 
mains and teaching must be carried out to the 
best of our ability. 

Some small amount of information must 
necessarily be withheld from the organization 
for our own protection. We would not, for 
instance, advertise that we were going to buy 
land in a certain country or a particular place, 
or furnish our competitors with information 
as to what we intended to do as regards in- 
creasing our business. In other words, in- 
side information as to policy would be private. 
Outside of this, there should be no secrecy and 
I shall not exhibit any particular patience with 
any official or employee of the Company who 
fails to have his men educated in the general 
principles and practices of our Company to the 
fullest possible extent, or who fails to develop 
the men under him or to let them grow. 

It is not enough for us to have a few intelli- 
gent men at the top of the Company. We 
must have intelligence all the way down the 
line. I could give you instance after instance 
where lack of knowledge of our policy on the 
part of our executives both in the United 
States and the tropics has, during the past year, 
caused us loss and difficulty. 
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It is so obvious to me, after two years 
in this job that I must have assistance from 
every direction if we are to make the Com- 
pany grow, that I have called this Conference 
for the purpose of educating you men sufh- 
ciently in our general policies as to make you 
more valuable to the Company and conse- 
quently to yourselves. 

There will doubtless be many retirements, 
changes and promotions in our organization 
during the coming year. For instance, there 
are over twenty people reporting direct to me 
at the present time. “This number will be 


reduced through coordination of Departments | 


and will not mean in any sense demotion as 
regards people who are now reporting to me 
and who will in the future report to the vari- 
ous Vice-Presidents. 

Similarly, throughout each Department I 
want a revision of our organization following 
the general outline which I shall give at an- 
other meeting to the various Heads of De- 
partments so that we may weld our Company 
into a harmonious organization, capable of 
indefinite expansion and particularly with a 
view to arranging for seven or eight men who 
can put more drive into Company work than 
I am able to do alone and unaided. 
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These men in turn will transmit the drive 
to the Division Managers, Superintendents and 
so on, and we ought to be able to develop an 
unbeatable organization. ‘These are the gen- 
eral thoughts for this Conference to bear in 
mind. 

During this Conference I want, both in 
meeting and out, full discussion of all our 
problems. I want you to air your beliefs 
and grievances, in a constructive way, and, 
above everything, I want to have each one of 
you express your honest beliefs:and opinions 
even though these may be contrary to my own . 
opinions or the opinions of the Head of your 
Department. In other words, I want to elimi- 
nate once and for all the presence of “‘yes” 
men in our organization because they are the 
greatest menace to progress as well as the 
greatest aid to objectionable egotism and _be- 
cause I believe you will agree with me that a 
consensus of the opinions on policy matters of 
fifty or a hundred men is much better than 
the personal opinion of one man. If we can 
succeed during this Conference in convincing 
you that we intend that every experienced and 
intelligent man in this Company shall be con- 
sulted as to policy, our time will’ have been 
well spent. 


Even As You And | 


A Reverie 


Y OU |. are _ forty—healthy, strong, 


buoyant, robust and vigorous. You have just 
finished three sets of fast tennis in which you 
were victorious and in which you played un- 
deniably well, and having showered and neg- 
ligibly changed into your accustomed care- 
less white vesture, you are leisurely smoking 
your well-crusted pipe and sipping in idyllic 
ease an ice-cold highball from a tall, sweating 
glass wherein the ice clinks musically to you 
against the sides as it is tilted to your thirsty 
lips. 

In the crepuscular light of the closing day, 
the water of the bay shines like liquid bronze, 
and from your screened veranda, the hills be- 
yond the water, ranging from mauve to a deep 
and dusky purple, are silhouetted strikingly 


by Dr ©. 1. Brosius 
Almirante 


against the gorgeous western sky. On your 
left, the long, curved arm-like dock reaches 
far out into the bay as if beckoning to the 
incoming immaculately white ship of your 
Company’s fleet. 

As the brilliant hues of the sunset sky, mot- 
tled haphazardly with nebular whiteness, fade 
slowly into deeper and more sombre shades 
wherewith bits of terrestrial gleams, scattered 
here and there from neighboring farms among 
the hills, begin to rival the glimmerings of 
the celestial lights, your thoughts merge grad- 
ually from your daily routine to the consid- 
eration that another day is done. How they 
do fly—these days! ‘The seconds, the minutes, 
the hours, the days, the months, the years, the 
decades, the centuries and the tremendous eons 
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and eons of time pass by, and passed time. never 
returns, nor is there anything to stay or to 
recall it. You realize that your very life is 
like the day. There is the dawn, the noon- 
tide and the eventide, and then—then the 
long, impenetrable night—impenetrable cer- 
tainly by any mortal light. 

You are forty and you feel that the sun 
of your life has reached its zenith. Soon the 
shadows will begin to lengthen. You wonder 
why these thoughts had never come to you 
before. Your vivacious youth seemed never 
to peer beyond the veil of middle life which, 
alone, you saw before you, and this new ap- 
preciation makes you suddenly feel uncom- 
fortable, dissatisfied, and ill at ease and you 
quickly conclude, as so many of your fore- 
bears have done before you, that Life is 
really too short. In ten years you will be 
fifty and that will.be the definite beginning of 
your physical decline. Your children will be 
in high school then and your oldest son may 
even be a college freshman. ‘Then, ten years 
more and your children will be well estab- 
lished in their several walks of life and you 
may even be a grandfather with all that that 
entails. And again ten years, if you live that 
long, advances you into the beginning of the 
eighth decade, with the love, honor and re- 
spect that will accompany it, providing your 
mind remains healthy—as it should. And 
after that, senility, with its decrepitude, and 
then, as the fruit falls by seasonable ripeness— 
the end—the end!—and to what end? 


The Dream 
The highball is finished. Your head nods 


and sways under the influence of Morpheus 
as the bamboo beside your veranda yields 
quietly to the gentle playfulness of the evening 
zephyr, and your pipe falls heavily from your 
lips as your body sags flaccidly into the re- 
clining chair; and under the sweet influence 
of an abrupt tropical eventide, your conscious- 
ness is wafted away and is substituted by the 
effects of vasoconstrictions and_ dilations 
over the cerebral cortex which manifest them- 
selves peculiarly as dreams. But through the 
medium of your subconscious mind the dreams 
follow in the same channels in which you had 
been thinking before you entered the land of 
Nod, and this subconscious mind continues 
eagerly from the wakeful speculations. 

If you are very orthodox in your beliefs, 
your dreams will be of golden gates from 
whose heavenly interior are wafted the divine 
strains of harps and angel voices, which may 
welcome you after due trial or by perhaps due 
purgatorial preparations. 
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If you are materialistic in your views, the 
mortal end about which you had been deeply 
thinking before sleep overtook you, is repre- 
sented to you in your dreams just as you 
thought, a gradual disintegration to the ulti- 
mate. atom per atom from which new chemi- 
cal compounds and physical mixtures would be 
constructed, wherein the vital principal would 
be but the evolution of the proper chemical 
combinations. 

But if you are open to conviction—if your 
mind is clearly hungry for knowledge and you 
have not been convinced either by the theories 
of materialists or by the teachings of ec- 
clesiasts of any of the accepted denominations ;. 
if you have given considerable thought be- 
fore to religion, to moral philosophy, to biol- 
ogy and psychology—to the great scheme of 
life evolving from the lowest types where the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms merge to the 
progressively advancing higher forms under 
the guidance of an incomprehensively potent 
spiritual force to whom you were taught to 
pray in your childhood days and to worship 
thenceforth—then your dream may be 
ushered in by the vision of a curtain of so deli- 
cate a mesh that you can see through it but 
very vaguely as through a haze. .That is 
the curtain which limits the span of human 
knowledge. You are first impressed with an 
assurance that behind that curtain there is 
light: you feel the futility of barring such a 
rayless light which you see streaming through 
the curtain, until a part of it envelopes you 
and seems to make you understand more clear- 
ly. By the aid of this new understanding you 
feel the omnipotent influence of the spiritual 
force which emanates this radiance, and with 
it a part of the great schemes of economy prac- 
ticed by it. As the law of indestructibility of 
matter applies to the physical, so do you ap- 
preciate the rigid enforcement of a law of 
indestructibility of the spirit, which teaches 
you that there is no death and that life is, 
therefore, eternal. Brightened by this as- 
surance you wonder about the modes and 
methods of propagation, continuance of trans- 
mission of the psychical energy and you specu- 
late on reincarnation and on the inhabitation 
of other planets of this as well as of the other 
solar systems, known and unknown to us. Be- 
ing the usual type of egotist you even hope for 
maintenance of individuality, but your mind 
then becomes confused as you feel someone's 
hand on your shoulder and you are awakened 
by your comely wife, whe bids you hurry and 
dress, reminding you that the Sawyers, Pater- 
sons and Miskells are coming for dinner and 
Bridge and admonishing you to “For goodness 
sake play better than you did last time.” 
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My Impressions After 
One Year With the. Company 
By 
W. L. Taillon, Junior Overseer. 


in Charge Farm 7, Progreso District 


\\ E are sure that our readers will find 
the following article by Mr. Taillon, a 
promising young man now ‘in his second year 
with the Company, very interesting. In a 
speech which he made at a recent Overseers’ 
meeting at Progreso to the members of the 
Ulua-Progreso Districts he said practically 


Dear Editor :— 


“T suggest that you publish the enclosed in a near issue of UNIFRUITCO. 


what he has here written. It is interesting 
too to know that Mr. Chittenden, our Vice- 
President In Charge of Production, was so 
impressed with it that he forwarded it to the 
Editor for publication in UNiFRuITco with 
the following letter: 


Nanred 


It is 


fortunate for our Company that a comparatively new arrival at a Tropical Division 
should so soon recognize the existence of a state of affairs towards which we are all 
striving. It should be for all of us a further incentive to do the right and square 


oR Cathie 


thing at the right time. 


(3 is but natural that atter a year of ser- 
vice with the Company one pauses to predict 
his chances with the Company after what it 
has done for him. It is natural too to com- 
pare the policy of this Company with the 
policy of other companies. Personally, I have 
decided this: That it will take an exceptionally 
attractive proposition to keep me from com- 
ing back to work with the Company, after my 
first vacation. The proposition that would 
cause me to resign would have to hold in it 
more than that which would make me func- 
tion as a part of a monotonous machine. 

I have not yet succeeded in grasping the 
“bigness” of everything. “This vast scope of 
the Company, the very qualities of its organi- 
zation and cooperation—therein to me lies a 


limitless opportunity to bring out and develop 
every resource I may have. I have not ceased 
to wonder at the enormous responsibilities 
placed on one’s shoulders, and the confidence 
they have in your ability to assume these re- 
sponsibilities. 

I graduated in 1925 with a class of four 
hundred. I know that many of my classmates 
have many times my ability, but I should like 
to compare the responsibilities that have been 
given to me with the responsibilities that have 
been given them since graduation. I should 
like to compare too the personal contact with 
superiors. Several of my classmates have en- 
tered the employ of large corporations in Chi- 
cago. I wonder how many have had a per- 


sonal conversation with the Manager or Super- 
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intendent of their particular Department. My 
belief is that it is this personal element thread- 
ed throughout the Company’s policy that 
brings about the unity of purpose that is so 
striking to a new man. : 

To me the most attractive feature of the 
Company is the broadmindedness of its of- 
ficials. You may be a Timekeeper, yet, if you 
venture an opinion, it is respected and con- 
sidered. I know that a written opinion in- 
variably reaches the Superintendent of Agri- 
culture and, nearly always, the Manager of 
the Division. Can anything be more encour- 
aging than this? Certainly it is proof that you 
have been accepted as a definte working part 
of the Company. In this connection I am led to 
make another comparison by stating a question: 
Would the verbal or written opinion of most 
minor employees, in most large corporations 
in the United States, ever get beyond the 
chief clerk of the department in which they 
are working? 

I have come into contact with the radical 
“hackbiters” who are, I presume, an unavoid- 
able liability in every company. I can see now 
that the more radical of these were attempting 
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to cover their own failures by criticizing the 
Company policy in promotion. It is rather 
significant to me that these men have been 
dismissed from the Company’s service since 
my arrival. 

Not long ago I heard an employee of the 
Company use the word “shelved” in connec- 
tion with an employee who had been with the 
Company for many years. Certainly it is this 
employee’s own fault if he is “shelved.” He 
is constantly in personal contact with his im- 
mediate superior and other heads, and it is up 
to him to show them that he is capable of 
handling a bigger job than he has at present; 
on the other hand, if he is working, or living, 
in a manner not pursuant to the best wishes 
of the Company, he need not think he has 
escaped detection. He should realize that 
personal contact enables a close check at all 
times. 

I believe then that I would accept “personal 
contact” as my opportunity and also as a 
warning; this, after my first year of service 
and after a year of keeping my eyes open 
on the experiences of others. 


Sainte 


Our Boys 


We haven’t any Domestic Division “baby” 


for this issue but we have a real boy in the 
person of “Billy” son of Mr. W. W. Ward 
of the Boston General Office. It seems like 
yesterday that Bill arrived but he’s really seven 
years old. 
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The Christmas Hpirit 


<3)'T' is nearly two thousand years ago since He 

was born and the Three Kings who traveled 

64) from afar laid their precious gifts at the man- 

4) ger side. Gaspar, Melchior and Balthazar 

were their names, representing the three great 

families into which humanity was divided and the gifts, 

frankincense, myrrh and gold were equally symbolic. It 

is all a part of the ancient story which, more than any 

other event, has drawn the greater part of mankind into 
one family with,a common understanding. 


For, somehow, throughout the ages, has arisen the 
accepted ideal that the greatest privilege is that of giv- 


ing, and whether it be jewels or a toy, a Rolls-Royce or a 
sack of candy, the spirit of the day lives in the ever widen- 
ing liberality and open heartedness with which we cele- 
brate Christmastide. 


Unfortunately the giving has taken, too often, a ma- 
terial aspect. It is well to remember that He, who made 
possible the day, during the brief period of his stay on 
earth bestowed the immaterial things which have per- 
petuated his Name. Mercy, and kindness, and love for 
his fellow man, were but a few. For it was not until His 
day that forgiveness and charity and peace were advo- 
cated. These gifts have made the world what it is. For 
little children came to Him, unafraid. 


This isn’t a sermon. It is only a slight divergence 
from the homely virtues to which this page is devoted. 
It would inculcate but one thought—The greatest good, 
the finest memories come from the intangible good you 
do rather than from the gifts you buy. 


Unc Le ED. 
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TUS Ph PEOPLE--On a Tae 


By F. J. Baron, Almirante 


co m’dear, hop aboard; this train 


is going to take us all the way from Boston 
to New Orleans and we won't even have to 
change cars. B-r-r-r-, it’s cold! Be glad 
when we get down where it’s warm; all 
aboard, all aboard, old dear; we're headed 
for the Tropics and now won't be too soon 
for ’em to start this train. Put your feet up 
on the seat and make yourself comfortable; 
we gotta stay here for a couple of days. Win- 
ter time is no time to be up north; every 
time I take a deep breath icicles form in my 
throat and make me cough—and, anyhow, I’ve 
seen this: scenery: a hundred times so if yuh 
don’t mind I guess I’ll sleep awhile. 

It’s a long ride and kinda tiresome and 
there’s only a few people in this car so I can’t 
follow my favorite amusement—just watch- 
ing people. I get a big kick out of my fellow 
travelers, usually. Get your feet off the seat 
and wait until the conductor goes by; it’s 
getting dark and we'll be in New Orleans in 
the morning, and anyhow, I’m hungry; c’mon, 
dearie; let’s go in the diner and eat; I like it 
better in the daytime when I can watch the 
telephone poles going by while I eat, but so 
long as there’s nothing to see outside we might 


just as well amuse ourselves watching the peo- . 


ple in here. 

See that bird reading the Atlanta newspa- 
per over in that corner? He’s a traveling 
salesman. How do I know? I dunno; I 
just know, that’s all—pardon you! Those 
four people next to him got on at Washing- 
ton last night; that’s his wife with the one 
that is facing us—how do I know that? Huh, 
that’s easy; she asked him twice to pass the 
rolls and he did it without looking at her and 
didn’t stop feeding his face with his other 
hand. D’ya want a roll? Those two sitting 
at a table for two over there? Nope, they’re 
not together; from the look on his face he 
doesn’t want to be! Those two elderly peo- 
ple just coming in are in our car—all the way 
from Boston. Nice old couple. Look like 
they’re getting tired of the trip—Ha! what’d 
I tellya? I knew those two were married; 
She just told him he shouldn’t take another 
cup of coffee because he wouldn’t sleep all 
night. Guess they’ve been married a long 
time! No, I didn’t hear her say it; just 
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guessed it from her actions. Hear those four 
men behind us; somehow you always see fel- 
lows like them on trains. Hear him talk just 
now when we stopped at that station? Huh, 
why didn’t that bird hire a hall if he wants 
to orate about his ideas on business! 

No, honey, I didn’t swallow a bone just 
then; I was trying to choke a laugh; y’ didn’t 
see that, did’ja—those two at the table, sec- 
ond one down from us? Just as we hit that 
curve he was reaching for the salt and it 
slipped out of his hand and fell in the gravy. 
Look now at his wife; must be his wife, sure ; 
she’s bawling him out. See her trying to 
shake it and the salt won’t shake out. That 
sure was a nasty look she gave him. I'll bet 
he’s glad he’s not home where she could give 
tongue to that mean look. ‘They’ve been mar- 
ried a long time too, ‘course they have. He 
didn’t put up any argument at all, he just 
took it! That woman down there with the 
three young daughters—she isn’t having a 
whale of a time, but they are. Yeah, I sup- 
pose they are wondering what we are laugh- 
ing at and I suppose they are looking us over 
just as we are them. But we should worry! 
They can’t see me holding your hand under 
the table! f 

D’yuh mind if I have another cup of cof- 
fee? Now you tell one! 

Let’s get out of here where we can laugh 
without worrying people; this gang in here 
looks as if a laugh is against the law in their 
States. You can watch the lights going by 
while I have a smoke. Time to turn in, any- 
way, for tomorrow we'll be in New Orleans 
and we're goin’ to sail on a Unirep FRruir 
Company ship next day—be yourself now! 


I WON’T pass an opinion on New Orleans 
because we haven’t been here long enough, 
and, anyway, the ship sails at eleven and I'll 
reserve any opinions I have until I get down 
where it’s warm. Things contract in the cold; 
guess that’s why my clothes feel too big for 
me. The races have been on here for some 
time and this race-track outfit gives me a poig- 
nant pain southeast from my spleen. The 
women are as bad as the men. Some of these 
old tourists are all right—nice old people 
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seeing “the most interesting city in the south” 
as the boosters call it; and like most tourists 
they are rushing hither and yon, getting fleet- 
ing glimpses and “doing” the town; Paw’s 
feet are getting sore and Maw is draseiie him 
off to see a church or something he would just 
as soon miss. But they’re having a whale of 
a time and pretty soon will go back to the 
farm or the old home town and start dating 
time from their trip to N’Yawlins. C’mon 
down to the lobby while I pay the bill and 
send the boy up for those bags. 

Look ’em over, m’dear, all talking horses, 
forms, systems, past performances, scratches, 
hunches, hopes, odds, finishes, poor starts; 
scanning dope sheets, figuring it all out on 
paper and talking bets. See that bird trying 
to convince his friend that the particular horse 
he is interested in is sure to win and the friend 
will be a sucker if he don’t back it to the 
limit. Why, it’s got to win; look, he’s got 
it all down on paper! And that old gal over 
there—the one that’s all dressed up like a 
birthday cake. She won six dollars yesterday 
on one ticket—she’s already told that fellow 
about it twice and now she’s telling him again 
and she’s got a tip on today’s races too. Oh, 
dear, aren’t the races just too thrilling! 
Huh, there’s the boy with the bags. Let’s go 
before the old girl starts telling us about the 
friend of one of her second cousin’s who gave 
her the tip—. 


Gor those yellow cabs most everywhere 
now, haven’t they? Quite a ways down to 
the wharf, isn’t it? ‘That’s them over there 
‘three Frurr Company ships in—see ’em 
with the white diamonds on their stacks? The 
smallest of the three is the Saramacca—the 
one at the end of the wharf—that’s ours; I 
mean that’s the one we’re goin’ to sail on. 
And over there is the Atenas, the ship I first 
went to the Tropics on, yars and yars ago; 
like to be goin’ on her now; she’s goin’ to 
Panama. You watch the people gettin’ 
aboard while I fix up about the baggage—No. 
9— that’s us! 

No, dearie, he isn’t peeved about anything; 
he’s the boss stevedore and he’s only telling 
‘em how to load those creosote logs—guess 
somebody’s goin’ to build a wharf. C’mon 
up forward—they’re loading the mail so I 
guess we'll be shoving off soon. Most of 
this crowd will be going; they’re only aboard 
to bid their friends bye-bye. Huh, do y’know 


there isn’t much satisfaction in those good-bye 
kisses, 


is there. I’ve had a couple myself so 
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with the four stripes on his shoulders. 
Whaddayu mean, he’s nice-looking! Huh, 


c’mon over to the other side and look at the 
water 

Anyway, we've started and we’re on our 
way down the Mississippi. Kinda monoto- 
nous on the river after we leave the harbor, 
isn’t it? Just low-lying country, flat, brown 
and wintry looking. Squat little houses that 
are only half seen behind the levees. Yeah, 
those are levees built up along on either side to 
keep the flood waters from swamping the coun- 
try. Without them the river would flood 
the land on the slightest provocation. Let’s 
take a stroll ’round the ship and sorta get 
lined up on who’s aboard. No, honey, we 
won’t be able to get a drink until we're in 
the Gulf; got to wait three or four hours 
more—think you can wait that long? Huh, 
how’d I know it was a drink of water you 
meant! 

This place in here with the nice soft 
couches and easy chairs is the Music Room. 
They’ve got a piano and a victrola but most 
of the music I’ve heard in here has been chin- 
music. This is where your reputation is made 
or unmade. We're in the Gulf now; c’mon 
out and look at the ocean, or better still we'll 
have a nice long cold drink. A double header 
Scotch and a glass of lemonade, waiter. You 
shouldn’t drink Scotch at sea. It'll make you 
seasick and keep you awake. How about me? 
Be yourself, m’dear; I’m a sailor! ‘Those 
three fellows over there want me to sit in a 
ten cent limit game so’s to fill up the party, 
so as long as you are sleepy you'd better turn 
in and I’ll play poker—I may win half a dol- 
lar. G’night. 


(GemMorNIN’—e'mon out and watch the ~ 
sun. Breakfast? Huh, won't have breakfast 
for a long time yet; it’s only a quarter to six. 
C’mon, these first hours of any tropical day 
are worth getting up for; make you feel 
frisky ’n skittish ’n happy, ’n affectionate; ’n 
everything is splashed with the gold of the 
morning sun, ’n kinda fanned by the com- 
fortable hiteze- the sea blue ’n smooth, the 
deck deserted. You've got it to yourself to 
walk around on ’n there’s nobody to pass 
inane remarks to bring you back to earth. 
’N, then, like I said, it makes you feel sorta 
happy, ’n joyous, ’n everything 

Look out the port and see the colors form- 
ing—long streaks of red and gold and deli- 
cate blue showing between those grey masses 
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of clouds—heralds they are, like the heralds 
that blow the warning notes that “The King, 
Gentlemen, The King” is approaching. ’N see 
how they begin to change and sorta run to- 
gether, grow in size, gold and fiery red near 
the center with long streaks running out fan- 
shaped from it, in red, yellow, pink and mauve, 
’n way up in the dome watch the sky change, 
pink and old rose, ’n clear blue streaks be- 
tween the shining gilt-edged clouds. Every- 
thing seems like it is facing the center—kinda 
expectant like—like courtiers facing the door 
by which His Majesty is to enter. See, the 
doors are swinging, the colors are intense and 
blazing—just a riot of joyous dancing colors 
as the doors swing wide. The King! The 
King sweeping majestically into the room! 
Old Sol himself come to light the World! 


Huh, now aren’t you glad you came? 
you g¢ 


I hear activity down below—let’s go down 
and get some Java, ’n hot cakes for ballast. 
Who, the waiter? No, he isn’t grinning at 
us—that’s just his customary morning face. 
There’s some of the poker hounds coming 
down. We played until 12:30 and I lost 
$1.45. But we did have fun. There come 
Mrs. Hammer and Mrs. Tongs; guess Mrs. 
Anvil is sleeping late. You don’t have to look; 
you can hear ’em. Who was it said silence 
was a virtue? I dunno either. Probably 
one of their husbands. Didn’t you hear ’em 
last night in the smoking room? Mrs. Ham- 
mer, the big one over there; she has lived in 
Guatemala City a long time and was telling 
the other girls what she thought of the States. 
About how folks shoved and pushed one, ’n 
how they didn’t take pains to try to fit one 
in the store; that the clerks weren’t even civil. 
Yeah, she had a long tirade against the hustle 
and jostle of the cities; got her all nerved 
up so that she didn’t know which way to jump ; 
got her all mixed up so she didn’t know if 
she was afoot or horseback. Said she felt 
like a sparrow, she was that nervous! If she 
can liken herself to a sparrow, then I’m a 
blooming humming-bird! 

Mrs. Anvil, she didn’t have much to say, 
just sat. there and took it, and Mrs. Tongs, 
sitting on the edge of the chair following the 
talk by nodding her head vigorously now and 
then was trying her best to get a word in 
edgewise; but Mrs. Hammer was rappin’ ’em 
out steady ’n when I left she was telling the 
world and the ship how disgraceful the young 
people in the States were carryin’ on; short 
skirts and lip sticks and such trash. She 
was sayin’ she couldn’t see herself rigged up 
like that. Huh, if she could she sure is 
blessed with a wonderful imagination. I 
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suppose Mrs. Tongs got her innings after 
awhile. 

Guess we can’t eat any more so let’s go up 
on deck. See the sails "way off yonder—schoon- 
ers—Yucatan must be rather close. C’mon 
in the Music Room and see if anybody’s using 
our corner of the big couch. Mama and 
Junior are in there—Junior’s quite a boy— 
pretty nearly three years old, and hie does the 
Charleston. I'll sing now and you watch 
him. I'll make a hit with Mama too: See the 
kid perform; isn’t that cute? Too cute for 
words, so I won’t say anything. Yes’m, the 
boy is bright. 

If you walk ’round the deck forty times or 
so it’ll be quite a ways and it’s good exercise, 
so while you walk around I’ll go play Bridge. 


Been playin’ Bridge all day and it’s kinda 
late. Let’s go out and watch the moon. See 
if it don’t throw a spell over you and make 
you feel affectionate, ’n generous, ’n kindly 
disposed, with everything blanketed in sil- 
ver—the stars bright and cheerily blinking, the 
moon, big ’n white, ’n beautiful, ’n friendly, 
making rainbow colors on the passing clouds, 
flashing silver on the white caps of the sea; 
and the sea shiftin’ and tumblin’ like a great, 
heavin’, silver carpet and the ship slowly risin’ 
and fallin’, steadily nosing its way southward, 
while curlin’, swishin’, gurglin’ mustaches of 
white, foaming, phosphorus-flecked waters 
run either side of her bow with a dancing 
joyous wake streaming away behind, glinting 
with a million moon-reflected silver flashes, 
with the ghost line of the whirling propeller 
showing close astern. The ship is still and 
silent, and most of the passengers have turned 
in missing this beauty of sea and moonlight. 
These nights weave a glamour over one—the 
only audible noises are the soft rustling of 
the sea beneath us, and the steady throb, throb 
of the ship’s engines; steady, steady, like heart- 
beats—you can feel the appeal of it all—a 
night of romance. The Tropics and the moon- 
light—they make you feel glad you're alive. 
And when it rains and storms and rages, 
you've got to feel the Tropics or you hate 
’em—and if you feel ’em you love ’em 


Been another nice day, hasn’t it? I’ve been 
playing cards since early morning. After 
lunch I sat in a game with Mrs. Hammer, 
the Doctor and another fellow. Mrs. Ham- 
mer supplied the conversation. She didn’t 
sleep well last night; the bunks were too hard 
and the heat too great; she couldn’t see why 
the Captain couldn’t make the ship go faster 
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so as to get to Barrios before dark; ’n she 
never got a good hand, or else her partner 
never had a good helping hand, ’n her husband 
’n the rest were terrible because they’d rather 
play poker than Bridge; ’n once she held Ace, 
King and Queen of two suits, with Queen, 
Jack and Ten of another and got beaten,— 
imagine! .’N she thought the Company’s cards 
were pretty but they cost too much although 
she thought she’d bring a half dozen packs 
home with her; ’n bobbed hair was a thing 
she loathed; ’n in Guatemala City she bought 
the best of everything in the market but as 
she liked to live well she hadda buy a lot 
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of stuff in the States ’n it was awful expen- 
sive; ’n her servants—she trained them all 
herself, but unless one had the patience of 
Jove, etc.,; etc., etc. 

Well, at that Bridge game—four rubbers 
we played—I won $2.50; here it is; and Mrs. 
Hammer lost—but I didn’t wait to hear why 
because I hadda come find you to go down to 
dinner. 

Guess we're gonna lay out here all night 
—that’s Barrios over there where the lights 
are twinkling. 

Been a nice trip, hasn’t it? 


aired 


Dunn Of The Zone Police 


By ‘Steve Knows”, Cristobal 


|e ALOYSIUS DUNN, American 
citizen, white and twenty-one, arrived on the 
Isthmus of Panama when Colonel Goethals 
was building a Canal from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific for the good of humanity in gen- 
eral and the United States in particular. John 
had several reasons for coming to the Canal 
Zone, principal of which was that John A., 
Sr., had requested him in no uncertain terms 
to leave the family domicile. Young John 
had just been graduated from Ozork College 
where he had made a name for himself and for 
his Alma Mater by his proficiency in ath- 
letics. He was the shining light of the foot- 
ball team; the baseball nine owed its entire 
unbeaten record for three years to his pitch- 
ing and dexterity with the bat; wrestling and 
boxing trophies were on show in the halls of 
Ozork which testified to his merit in those 
fields. He was a well set up youngster stand- 


ing six feet, one and a half inches in his stock- 
ing feet and he balanced the scales at 179 
pounds; clean limbed he was, with broad 
shoulders and the massive chest of his Dunn 
ancestors, his body sloping to narrow hips and 
sturdy legs. His intensely blue eyes which 


sometimes wistfully, sometimes — piercingly, 
looked out from beneath a crown of fair hair, 
gave him the look of a man to be reckoned 
with. His only fault lay in that he was at 
times over-impulsive, which brings us to the 
reason why Papa Dunn ordered him from the 
family circle. 

On Fifth Avenue, one day, John Aloysius, 
Jr., noticed a crowd gathered at the entrance 
to the park, where the occupant of an auto- 
mobile with a liveried chauffeur was berating 
a young working girl, who falteringly tried 
to explain to the owner that he should be 
more careful in his choice of servants to drive 
him. John gathered that the girl had been 
knocked down by the auto and although not 
hurt, she was deeply mortified at the ungrace- 
ful spectacle she presented as the result. 
Stepping forward, John was just in time to 
catch the girl as she recoiled from a blow in- 
flicted by the gloves of the aristocrat in the 
auto. The young blood in the boy boiled at 
the cruelty of the thing and before the chauf- 
feur could start the car, the pompous owner 
was grabbed and dragged forth to be thrown 
in a heap in the middle of the muddy road- 
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way. The police appeared and John spent the 
night in jail. The owner of the auto was a 
millionaire politician, a leader in power, and 
as John, Sr., was of the same political ilk he 
was, needless to say, deeply embarrassed at 
his son’s:impetuosity, so much so that the 
youthful protector of defenceless girlhood was 
shown the door. 

After parting with his mother, sister Sheila 
and younger brother Don, he gathered to- 
gether all his earthly possessions and boarded 
a ship of the Great White Fleet bound for the 
tropics. "The way down to Colon was by no 
means smooth, and although he was a good 
sailor, he was a little seasick. Depressed 
by his change in fortune, he welcomed 
the friendliness of a young lady passenger, a 
school teacher, being sent by the Government 
at Washington to teach the American youth 
in the Canal Zone, their A B C’s. She came 
from a small town in the middle west, and her 
name was Amy Mackintosh. She was a very 
charming girl and fitted her chosen profession 
well, as she understood thoroughly the psy- 
chology of youth. 

Arriving at Colon, the long wooden piers 
with the white-suited Panamanians, the khaki- 
clad ‘‘Gringoes” and the negroes in their non- 
descript garments, presented a coloring to be 
seen in few other places. After passing the 
Port officials and having his baggage examined 
by the customs people, Panama and the Zone 
were open to our hero for his playground. 

Bill Williams, a husky Canal digger re- 
turning from his vacation, asked John in 
friendly fashion, “Where are you going to be 
located, son?” 

“T don’t know yet just what I’m going to 
do,” said John. “I suppose I’ll be able to 
get a job as a clerk somewhere.” 

“Why as a clerk?” demanded Bill. ‘With 
your build, you ought to find a more interest- 
ing berth. By the way, why don’t you join 
with Banton’s men? They’re always looking 
for men like you.” 

“Who's Banton?” 

“Banton? Why he’s the organizer of the 
Canal Zone Police and their present Chief. 
When the ‘Gringoes’ came down here to build 
the Canal, the authorities in Washington 
realized that strict order must be kept in the 
Zone. ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt sent for Banton, 
who was one of his Roughriders in Cuba, and 
told him to send out a call for the old Rough- 
riders to join him for a bigger job than they 
had in Cuba. The result was a body of uni- 
formed roughnecks who were quick with their 
fists and clubs, and as a result, peace reigns 

in the Zone.” 
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“Gee, it must be great to belong to a gang 
like that!” 

“Sure it’s great, and your chances of belong- 
ing are excellent. Listen, son, Banton’s 
Lieutenant, Maloney, is an old pal of mine. 
We worked together on irrigation jobs out 
west and he’ll help one of my friends.” 

“But will they take inexperienced men?” 

“Of course they will. They train their 
men and they can usually tell by looking at 
a man for five minutes, what he’ll do under 
certain conditions. If he comes up to their 
qualifications, they school him until he is fit. 
He learns how to put the fear of God and 
the uniform into the hearts of wrong-doers. 
Their code is: ‘Get your man; no matter how 
—get him and bring him in.’ A Z. P. has 
never yet failed. That’s what makes them so 
feared.” 

“Well, if you think I’ll do, take me to 
Maloney.” 

“All right, we'll see the town first and take 
the evening train to Culebra and interview 
old Buck in the morning.” 


"T uey visited the various points of inter- 
est. They watched the naked brown babies 
on Bolivar Street; made purchases in the 
Panama Canal Commissary, and at 5 P. M. 
left Colon for Culebra. En route, the giant 
towers used in building the Locks at Ga- 
tun were pointed out; the construction towns 
of Bohio, Frijoles, Tabernilla and Gorgona 
were passed and the khaki-clad Canal diggers 
greeted the returning vacationists and new- 
comers at each depot. Culebra was reached 
at last and after a hasty meal in the Panama 
Canal Restaurant, they retired to Bill’s room. 


After a night of tossing and sleeplessnesss, 
John started the following morning for 
Police Headquarters with his new friend. 
It wasn’t a very impressive structure; just a 
plain wooden shack with three rooms; an of- 
fice for the Chief, one for the Lieutenant; and 
a large room where several uniformed mem- 
bers of the force kept the records and attended 
to all the clerical work of the Department. 


Williams spoke to a stalwart young cor- 
poral and was at once admitted to Maloney’s 
office. Maloney was standing with his back 
to the door looking down into the Cut and 
turned quickly as soon as he heard the door 
open. He was a fine figure of a man, about 
5 ft. 10 in., with ponderous chest and arms. 
His red face in repose was quite attractive, 
but it could, when occasion arose, be singularly 
stern. His coal black hair was unruly and 
no amount of combing or brushing could make 
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it stay in place. His brown eyes were friendly 
and his mouth, though firm, could be very 
kindly. He wore the uniform of a Lieutenant 
of Police, tight fitting khaki, military tunic 
with brass buttons bearing the letters ““Z. P.”, 
gold crescent on the collar denoting his rank, 
khaki riding breeches with leather puttees, 
army shoes and spurs. His broad brimmed 
Stetson lay on the desk beside him. 

“Hello Bill, when did you get back?” he 
boomed. 

“Yesterday, Buck, on the T'urrialba. Had 
a good trip down but I’m glad to be back. By 
the way, meet John Dunn of New York City, 
who’s looking for a job as a clerk, but I be- 
lieve you can make a better policeman out of 
him.” 

Maloney, after exchanging the usual cour- 
tesies, studied Dunn for a few minutes before 
speaking. His keen eyes took in every angle 
of the young man’s figure and seemed to pierce 
the innermost recesses of his thoughts. He 
turned abruptly and reached for his pipe. 
Holding the lighted match in midair, he sud- 
denly inquired, ‘““Have you ever had any mili- 
tary experience?” 

“No, sir, I have just left college.” 

“Oh!” grunted Buck, “you can evidently 
think straight, but you’ve got to learn to ride, 
shoot, take care of yourself in the jungle, 
know how to assume the position of a soldier 
and act like one. In the Zone Police, every 
man is a peace-time soldier of a kind, but he’s 
damn unpeaceful at times. He’s got to be. 
We have some of the roughest element work- 
ing down here, and it’s quite hard to keep 
order sometimes.” 

Turning suddenly, he shouted, ‘Plank, 
come here a minute!” and Sergeant Michael 
Plank of the Zone Police briskly stepped into 
the room and saluted. 

“Meet Mr. Dunn, Mike. Mr. Dunn, 
Sergeant Michael Plank.” Both men shook 
hands and the boy felt a tremor of something, 
he could not say what, running through his 
body. It was of an agreeable nature, like the 
feeling one has on finding something of ex- 
treme value. 

John saw before him a man of about his 
own height and build; keen, intelligent, care- 
free and smiling. One who could and did, 
through his sense of humor, carry joy in his 
heart; one who could go into a fierce fight tell- 
ing a funny story or singing a comic song. 
He was about 27 years of age, but looked at 
least 5 years younger. 

“What do you think of the prospective cop, 
Mike?” asked Maloney. 

Serreant Plank studied John before reply- 
ing, “In a uniform like ours he’d look quite 
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handsome, and if I’m any judge of a man, 
he’d fill the job as well or better than he’d 
fill the suit.” 

“T agree with you, so we might as well 
introduce him to the Chief.” 

Turning to Williams he said, “Leave the 
rest to me. Everything will be O. K.” 

After saying good-bye to Williams and 
promising to see him later, Dunn followed 
Maloney into the Chief’s office. 

The Chief was an upstanding man of 45 
years of age. “There was an atmosphere of 
authority about him that no one could gain- 
say. He looked to be a man that was ad- 
mirably fitted to command such a body as the 
Zone Police. After acknowledging the intro- 
duction to Dunn in a courtly manner, he con- 
gratulated him on having passed the keen 
scrutiny of the Lieutenant and the Sergeant. 
There were a lot of details, such as medical 
examination, history record, requisition for 
uniform and equipment to be gone through, 
and then Dunn was turned over to Sergeant 
Plank for instruction. 


Tue following three months were taken up 
with lessons in shooting, riding, drilling, in- 
structions in duty, etc. Esprit de corps of 
the service was instilled into him on every 
occasion. At the end of this rigid training, 
Dunn was turned over to Sergeant Barret at 
La Boca, who gave him a horse and assigned 
him to the patrolling of the road from La 
Boca docks to East La Boca. 

The La Boca road was the worst beat in 
the district—it was the main artery connect- 
ing the docks with Panama City. Over it, at 
all hours of the day and night, poured the 
scum of the seven seas; every breed and na- 
tionality traveled back and forth along this 
road. Stretches of it were through jungle 
swamp and the trees hanging overhead made 
it at night as black as pitch. It was an ideal 
place to stage a hold-up or a murder. Canal 
diggers traveled it after dusk only when it 
was absolutely necessary and then they went 
in pairs and armed. 

The Chief at Culebra decreed that it must 
be made safe and assigned only tried and vet- 
eran officers for duty there. Due to his show- 
ing during his period of instruction, his adapta- 
bility to the work, and particularly to the fact 
that the force was short-handed, Officer Dunn 
was assigned to patrol the La Boca road. It 
was a job that would have taxed the ability of 
a much more seasoned and experienced officer. 
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Apart from several fights and a few intox- 
icated men, the first week was more or less 
uneventful, nothing of much excitement hap- 
pening. But Saturday night came around and 
with it a dance in the mess hall at East La 
Boca. Several of the officers of the La Boca 
station decided to attend the dance and much 
preparation was made by the Canal diggers 
of the vicinity to make it a success. All kinds 
of good things to eat and drink were provided 
for the occasion. Every girl and young 
woman was sought out and escorted by dozens 
of cavaliers. 

Just at this time there were several steam- 
ers of various nationalities discharging at the 
La Boca docks. Their crews were ripe for 
any kind of deviltry for gain or pleasure and 
the passing of the dancers no doubt augured 
good pickings, especially when they knew the 
road was guarded by a lone police officer. 

From the La Boca shops to the Sosa River, 
there was a stretch of about a mile of dark 
lonely road with trees intermingling overhead 
from each side, making it impossible on a dark 
night to see more than the outlines of one’s 
companion. It was on this stretch that six 
murderously inclined individuals decided to 
stage a hold-up. 

About one A. M., two young men and a 
lady were walking along this dark and lonely 
road, returning home from the dance. As 
they reached the bend in the road—half a mile 
from Sosa River—a figure loomed up and 
asked them for a match. One of the young 
men held out a match-box, and in the light 
from the fame they saw a rough looking man 
scowling up at them. When they started to 
move on a voice demanded money in broken 
English. One of the young men showed fight 
and was immediately knocked unconscious. 
The other fared no better and a swarm of 
cut-throats sprang from the darkness and 
rifled their pockets. The girl screamed and a 
powerful hand grasped her throat and a voice 
hissed into her ear that if she did not cease 
struggling and keep quiet she would be 
strangled. After searching the girl for hid- 
den valuables, the leader struck a match to 
ascertain the amount of the spoils. “This was 
his undoing for a madly rushing figure leaped 
from nowhere and he was knocked unconscious 
with a terrible blow in the face. Knives 
flashed and screams rent the air. Dull thuds 
echoed over the swamp. Suddenly there was 
a flash, a groan and an imprecation that told 
of a bullet taking effect. Then all was quiet. 
The girl felt a hand clasp her arm and she 
screamed in terror, but was reassured when a 
voice said, “It’s all right Miss, my name’s 
Dunn—Dunn of the Zone Police.” She clung 
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to the owner of the hand and babbled incoher- 
ently, while Dunn tried to quiet her by as- 
suring her that she was perfectly safe. 

In a little while a clatter of hoofs was 
heard and at a shout from Dunn, three horses 
halted and their riders swung to the ground. 
An electric torch was lighted and a terrible 
sight was revealed. Piled up in the roadway 
were seven men, four of whom were insensi- 
ble; two Americans in white suits were look- 
ing around dazedly, one with a broken jaw 
and fear indelibly stamped on his battered 
face; the other moaning in terror. Away 
from the rest on the edge of the swamp lay 
a man holding his chest and emitting groans. 
A red patch disclosed that he had been shot 
through the body. Standing in the roadway 
was a terrified girl clinging to a bloody and 
awe-inspiring object with one sleeve of his 
shirt hanging to the collar-band by a few 
threads. Upon close inspection, John Aloysious 
Dunn proved to be the object and Amy Mack- 
sntosh the terrified girl. And naturally, from 
then on the friendship begun on shipboard be- 
tween the little teacher from the west and the 
lonely, misunderstood boy from the north, 
steadily increased. John was always glad that 
Fate had made him a Z. P. and not a clerk, 
else he would in all likelihood not have been 
on that lonely road when Amy needed him. 


Mrs. Engineer: “You used to catch me in 
your arms every night.” 

Mr. Engineer: ‘And now I catch you in 
my pockets every morning.” 


A lay preacher was lost in the happy selec- 


tion of his text, when he repeated in vigorous 


accents of pleading, “Brothers and sisters, at 
the last day there are going to be sheep and 


there are going to be goats. Who's going to — 
be the sheep and who’s going to be the goats 2 a 

A solitary Irishman who had been sitting 
in the back of the church listening attentively — 


rose and said: 


“Qj’ll be the goat. Go on and tell the joke.” 2. 


—Lightning Line. 


Unifrivolity 
By R. K. 


In response to numerous (2) requests anent our recent absence we 
wish to assure our many (2) friends that the new editorial policy of 
releasing the November issue of Unirrurrco in November took us 
entirely unawares. 


Mr. Edmund S. Whitman, Branch Manager Fruit DispatcH ComM- 
PANY at. San Antonio, Texas, sends us the following communication the 
subject matter of which is beyond us to-dispute: 


“Perhaps you will be moved to convey through your ; 
column in our magazine the following simple solution to the bone 
of contention which was worried on the well-polished floors ot 
the Ocean House by great and small alike during the entire 
Shindig. Bed Ge 

“We Fruir DispaTCHERS look with supreme contempt on 
measly bananas. You UNirEp FRUITERS shiver with ecstacy 
at the mere mention of a full blown six hand stem. Why not 
leave the bunches of sixes and sevens hang in the tropics until 
they become eights or nines or whatever may suit your fawncy ? 
Answer that pray! 


“The foregoing simply serves to indicate the enormous value 
of possessing both tropical and domestic experience.” 
£ p 


At first blush we decided that this communication should be referred 
to the Committee on Suggestions but we find upon inquiry that the Com- 
mittee has covered all the ground up to December, 1953, and will not 
have occasion to meet until January, 1954. 


Accordingly, we are negotiating with a friend in the Accounting De- 
partment to give us expert advice respecting Mr. Whitman’s valuable 
suggestion. This friend is altogether unprejudiced and will approach 
the subject unhandicapped by either tropical or domestic experience. 


By the way, perhaps Mr. Whitman will enlighten us on a matter _ 


which has been disturbing for some time, to wit: Does Mr. Davis per- 
mit his Dealers Service men in Texas to carry guns and if so, how many? 


We have no quarrel with the Ocean House’s well-polished floors but . 


we are still numb from the well-polished chairs. 


A recent applicant for Frurr Company employment in these parts had 
a notion of going to work with a minimum of discomfort, as witness his 
answer to Question 11, “Do you prefer employment in the tropics ?”— 
“No, except for the winter months.” 


Believe it or not, we also had an application from a gentleman who 
sought to qualify as an embalmer on passenger ships. 


Consider the embarrassment of a passenger the first day out of New 
York who finishes a brisk walk on the promenade deck and greets a 
uniformed ship’s officer with a wholesome “Good morning, Captain,” 
only to have that functionary reply, “I’m not the Captain. I’m’ the 
Embalmer”. 


Nevertheless, we wish everybody a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 


Residence of the Governor 


Curacao 
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OW much is Quelques Fleurs?” 
“Have you Christmas Night in small bottles?” 
“What is the lowest price for Black Narcis- 
sus?” These are a few of the questions asked 
of the Curacao shopkeepers at Willemstad. 
Curacao is a free port; although, at pres- 
ent, a small payment is being made for the 
introduction of liquors and tobacco, an en- 
tirely free list helds for importation of gen- 
eral merchandise, such as French perfumes, 
Oriental silks, Irish linen, Scotch “Heather 
Dew”, Holland. Schnapps, etc. All of these 
are found at unbelievable prices in Curacao. 
The Island lies off the Panaguana penin- 
sula of Venezuela, a night’s sail either way 
from La Guayra, or from Maracaibo, both 
Venezuelan ports, and is visited daily by scores 
of the traveling public, either changing ships 


A street 
in Curacao— 
“Handelskade” 


here for the Isthmus, Europe or the United 
States, or arriving for a brief hour or two, 
while on direct route to these points, the Ori- 
ent, New Zealand, or South America. 

The steamer edges slowly by colonial type 
forts, dipping the flag, at the outer end of a 
deep and narrow entranceway, leading directly 
on a winding course, for a mile and a half, to 
a large interior basin. 

One of these forts we are told, was 
among the first anywhere to salute the Stars 
and Stripes of America when a casual trader 
of our Revolutionary days ventured there, dis- 
playing our flag to their first view. There was 
a great deal of mix-up over it. 

Today, in the archives at the American 
Consulate, are records of high-handed im- 
prisonment and punishment, administered to 


roving Yankee traders who ventured into 
these West Indian waters and fell afoul of sea 


rascals or their mainland equivalent. Well- 
preserved and legible copies of old reports are 
also to be seen in many cases directed to Mr. 
John Q. Adams, our Secretary of State, about 
1815-1820, with names and action fully de- 
scribed, by the pioneer American Consular 
officer stationed, in those days, at Curacao. 

Curacao today exists entirely for commerce; 
the small retail trading over the counter, large 
world-wide importations and immediate dis- 
patch by sail, steamer or motor ship to ad- 
jacent countries; a lively development in the 
refining of crude oil, shipped here on board 
low, broad-beamed tankers which always travel 
in groups of three, one with wireless, direct 
from Lake Maracaibo. 


Willemstad 


On both sides of the narrow entrance of 
the harbor, converging to the width of little 
more than a ship, at its extreme upper end, 
is this city of narrow streets, colorful houses 
with overhanging second stories, vivid roof de- 
sign, each with its own color scheme, tiled and 
pointed, in some cases four and five stories 
above the street, and with distinction and 
charm. 

The neck at the entranceway is bridged 
across by a floating pontoon bridge connect- 
ing both sides of the city. This swings back 
on a line parallel with the shore, whenever 
steamers arrive or depart, and there are fre- 
quently twenty or twenty-five ships making 
port daily, including tankers and regular ships 
of the French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, English and American lines. In the 
Winter season most Caribbean tours make 


Harbour of Willemstad 


Curacao with no difficulty in the case of even 
large ships such as the Franconia, Orca, the 
Empress ships of the Canadian-Pacific Line, 
etc. New Zealand steamers en route west, 
ships drawing 23,000 tons or more, bunker for 
a round trip at Curacao. 

The people are of every nationality, in- 
cluding the subjects of Abdul-Hamid. ‘The 
population including Willemstad and country 
outside. is about 15,000, not over 10 per cent. 
Dutch. The Island is formed from coral rock 
with a thin top-soil. Vegetables are almost 
entirely imported; even drinking water is 
brought from the mainland in certain seasons. 
There is a large colored population descended 
directly from slaves, Curacao being in colonial 
days the West Indian headquarters in this 
traffic, ships coming directly here from Africa. 

It is all very orderly, clean and well goy- 
erned, with the Merchants Club at the Bridge 
end; church, schools and beautiful homes in 
the. residential district. 

Streams of motor cars with an intermittent 
blowing of horns, moonlight evenings, motor- 
ing in the country to keep cool during August 
(and such a moonlight out there along coral 
hills!), a procession of ships, especially tank- 
ers, the toot-toot of the engines on the pontoon 
bridge, winding up the shore cable, Curacao 
policemen, buttoned up tight with heavy- 
weight dark blue uniforms, seldom making an 
arrest, windmills from America and blue os- 
trich feather fans at the ostrich farm—these 
are some of the things that I remember about 
Curacao. 


Note.—Many of our people have visited 
Curacao and enjoyed its “difference” and old 
Colonial Dutch atmosphere but it is for the 
benefit of those of our readers who have not 
enjoyed this privilege that. the foregoing short 
description of this quaint town is written. 
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Brief Histories 


of 


Tropical Division Managers 


No. 10 


Marvin M. 
Marsh 


Manager 
Costa Rica 
Division 


1901, took up engineering work as transitman on location for the Baltimore & Ohio Railway. 

1902, was placed in charge of construction of the Medina Cut-off. 

From 1903 to 1905, was working in Lower California on engineering and construction work 
for contractors for the Southern Pacific Railway. i 

1905, entered the Engineering Department of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway. 

1906, was placed in charge of grade reduction work. E 

1908, was made Chief of party in the Culebra district of the Panama Canal. 

1913, resigned to enter the employ of the Northern Railway of Costa Rica as Assistant En- 
gineer. P 

1918, was promoted to Superintendent of the Northern Railway. i 
- October, 1924, was appointed Manager of the Costa Rica Division of the Usiteo Frurr 

OMPANY. 
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—Contributed by Georges Wilmet 
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The Company's New Power 
Plant at Almirante 


| HE new power plant of the UNirep 


Frurr Company at Almirante, Panama, 
which is practically completed, is one of the 
most modern plants that the Company has in 
any of its Divisions. 

The building is of structural steel 90’ x 80’ 
which is divided by a partition making the 
boiler room 45’ x 80’. The basement is on 
the same level with the boiler room and con- 
tains the auxiliary pumps, condensers and 
other equipment for the Turbo-Generators 
and Oil Engines. 

On the south side of the building is the self- 
sustaining steel stack 6’6” in diameter x 125’ 
high, from which a breeching runs through 
the building above the boilers, and each boiler 
is connected to the breeching by uptakes. 


The total boiler capacity is 824 boiler h. p. 
which consists of: 


2—186 h. p. Babcock & Wilcox 
Wrought Steel Vertical Header 
Water Tube Boilers 

2—176 h. p. Edgemoor Wrought 
Steel Vertical Header Water 
Tube Boilers 

1—100 h. p. Babcock & Wilcox 
Wrought Steel Vertical Header 
Water Tube Boilers 

All the boilers are equipped with Diamond 
Soot Blowers and Copes Feed water regula- 
tors and are designed for 150 lbs. working 
pressure. The four larger boilers are equipped 
with Lodi Mechanical Oil Burners but the 
small boiler has the Leahy Steam Atomized 
Burner. 

The water fed to the boilers is measured 
by a General Electric Company Water Flow 
Meter and is supplied from a 300 h.p. Worth- 
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The 
boiler 
room 
firing 

aisle 
looking 
North 


ington Open Feed Water Heater by 2 Worth- 
ington Duplex Steam Pumps, size 10” x 6” 
xa LO 
The oil is stored in a concrete tank on the 
south side of the building and is pumped to 
the burners by 2 Epping-Carpenter Duplex 
pumps, size 444” x 234” x 4” through 2 Simms 
Fuel Oil Heaters. 
The total generating equipment in the 
plant is 916 K.W. which consists of: 
2—300 K.W. General Electric 
Company Curtis Steam Turbines, 
3 phase, 60 cycles, 480 Volts, 
3600 R.P.M. 
1—150 h.p. Fairbanks, Morse Type 
Y, Style V, Vertical Oil Engine, 
direct connection to a Fairbanks, 
Morse Alternator 100 K.W. 3 
phase, 60 cycles, 460 Volts, 257 
R.P.M. 
1—200 h.p. Fairbanks, Morse Type 
Y, Style V, Vertical Oil En- 
gine, direct connection to a Fair- 
banks, Morse Alternator 136 
K.W. 3 phase, 60 cycles, 460 
Volts, 257 R.P.M. 
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2—75 h.p. Fleming-Harrisburg Side 
Crank Engines direct connection 
to Westinghouse Alternators, 40 
K.W. 3 phase, 60 cycles, 460 
Volts. 
The Fleming-Harrisburg Engines are 
located in the basement and are for emer- 


gency use. 

The Alternators are excited by 2 General 
Electric Company motor driven exciters of 
15 K.W. capacity. 

The switchboard consists of 26 slate panels 
with instruments, Oil Switches and Voltage 
Regulator made by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 

Steam is extracted from the Turbo-Gen- 
erators and supplied to the Cocoa Plant 
through a 12” main for drying the cocoa. 

Later on we hope to give some data as to 
the operating costs of this plant which will 
prove very interesting. 

The plant has the following operating 
force: _—W. E. MacLaren, Superintendent; J. 
J. Ryan, Assistant Superintendent; L. L. Set- 
toon, Chief Engineer; also 1 Assistant En- 
gineer, 3 Watch Engineers, a Head Fireman, 
3 Oilers and 3 Firemen. 


The Sawyer-Curtiss Wedding 


DS 


Mr. Gooch’s article on Almirante in the November UNIFRUITCO described this 
Ht beautiful wedding fully. We did not have the photo of the bridal group at 
Ht the time. Left to right:—Mr. E. K. Duke, usher; Mr. R. A. Vint, best man; 
lig Mrs. A. C. Sawyer; Mr. A. C. Suwyer; Master Otto Brosius, page and train 

I} bearer; Miss Mae Kenney, bridesmaid; Mr. J. A. Beard, usher; Mrs. O. T. 
Brosius, matron of honor. 


Who's Who in Almirante 
| Sketches By Georges Wilmet 


“Doc” EHsca- 
lante also looks 
7em over—but 
in his case it 
is cattle. Doc 
is Panama Di- 
vision’s popu- 
lar and oblig- 
ing Veterin- 
arian. 


Mr. J. B. John- 
son (Division 
Shiek) Chief 
Clerk Tala- 
manca District 
Panama Divi- 
sion, looks ‘em 
over. 


Mr. V. W. Gooch, on his 
recent visit to Panama Di- 
vision, took in the Open 
Air prize fights at Tala- 
manca and appeared to 
enjoy himself thoroughly 
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Personals 


But DOHERTY has been transferred to 
Tela where he will work in the Accounting 
Department. He carries with him the best 
wishes of all. 


We also said “Good-bye and Good Luck” 
to George Wood who has been transferred to 
Guatemala as Dispatcher. 


We had the pleasure recently of welcoming 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Connolly and 
their two young daughters from Limon. Mr. 
Connolly is our new Chief Radio Operator, 
succeeding our good friend Joe Bond now sta- 
tioned at Cartago. 


George Olsen, who has just arrived for 
our Accounting Department, is becoming ac- 
quainted with the “ifs”, “ands” and “buts”. 
He is teaching the old-timers, who arrived two 
months ago, the new dances which have come 
out since they left the States. 


Ekay Duke's favorite expression “it won’t 
be long now” has not been heard for the past 
week or so. We hope he isn’t keeping any- 
thing from us. He has proven again that 
“Where there is a will, there is a way” to 
getting to Guabito and back, when, to the 
best of our knowledge, the tracks alone are 
running there. 


OJO! Santa Marta! As to the tentative 
challenge expressed in the article by Mr. 
Gooch concerning a baseball game, the Pan- 
ama Division is “from Missouri” as to Santa 
Marta’s ability. Our modesty forbids us 
enumerating conquests, nevertheless Costa 
Rica Division will attest to one or more and 
we have a victory on our string over a U. S. 
Navy team selected from a squadron which 
visited this section this year. 


We have with us again Messrs. Blair, 
Gerchow, Gadd and Colson, all back from 


the Convention at Swampscott. 


Mr. C. H. Krauth, Traveling Auditor, and 
Mr. L. A. MacLeod, Acting Accountant Tela 
Railroad Company passed through here on 
their way to Tela. - 


Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Lowing and Charles, 


Jr., returned during November from vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. V. S. Arbouin and son, 
Wendell, also returned from vacation during 
November. ‘They had an exciting trip south 
as the S. S. Atenas on which they were travel- 
ing was caught in the hurricane, to. use Mr. 
Arbouin’s own words ““We were blown about 
a bit.” 


Cristobal 


Mr. RALPH W. EMERSON, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Emerson and Ralph, Jr., left 
for Costa Rica on the S. S. Calamares No- 
vember 10. Mr. Emerson has been trans- 
ferred from the Cristobal Division to the Costa 
Rica Division. 


Mr. Clifton Hewett of the Costa Rica Di- 
vision arrived at Cristobal on the Ulua Octo- 
ber 31 and has been appointed Acting Di- 
vision Accountant of the Cristobal Division. 
Mrs. Hewett, accompanied by Clifton, Jr., 
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and Allen, came to Cristobal on the Toloa 
November 7 to be included in the UNITED 
Frurr Company family on the Isthmus. 


Mr. Leslie MacLeod, former member of the 
Traveling Auditors’ Staff and for some time 
past Chief Clerk of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, Costa Rica Division, passed through 
Cristobal on his way to Tela, Honduras, com- 
ing in by the Toloa November 7, and going 
out by the Atenas November 11. Mac is well 
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known on the Isthmus and his time was fully 
taken up with visiting friends. 


The one and only Joseph Gerchow marched 
down the gangplank of the S. S. Calamares 
just as she tied up alongside Pier 8 Cristobal, 
November 8. Joseph was returning from the 
general meeting at Boston. There is always 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness and good-fellow- 
ship hovering round the person of Joe Ger- 
chow. Joe told us that he enjoyed his trip to 
Boston and we know that the Unirep Fruir 
Company family in Boston enjoyed Joe’s 
trip just as much as he did. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerchow returned to Almirante by the S..S. 
Atenas, sailing November 11. 


A prominent passenger aboard the Cala- 
mares, arriving at Cristobal on November 8, 
was Mr. Samuel Aitken, Vice-President of 
the Moore & McCormick Steamship Line. 
Mr. Aitken is spending several days on the 
Isthmus. 


Among the prominent golfers visiting Cris- 
tobal lately was Mr. Charles Lowing, Master 
Mechanic of the Panama Division, who, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lowing and Charles, Jr., 
made the trip from New Orleans to Cristobal 
by the S. S. Atenas, November 10. Mr. Low- 
ing is returning from a vacation spent in the 
south and middle west where he played on 
many of the principal golf links. 


Mr. Guy Sackett, Chief Construction Engi- 
neer for Messrs. Ulen & Company, returned 
to Puerto Colombia by the S. S. Tivives, No- 
vember 11. Mr. Sackett, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sackett, has spent several weeks on the 
Isthmus. 


Mr. Henry S. Blair, Division Manager, 
Panama Division, returned to Cristobal by the 
S. S. Calamares, November 8. 


Another prominent passenger arriving by 
the Calamares was Mr. Leonard Brooks, Di- 
rector of the Munson Steamship Line. Mr. 
Brooks was accompanied by Mrs. Brooks and 
they thoroughly enjoyed their visit to the 
Isthmus. 


Mr. Daniel Healy of Thomas Cook & 
Sons, was a cruise passenger on the Calamares, 
November 8. Mr. Healy is a prominent tour- 
ist agent of New York. He is taking his own 
medicine; in other words, he is putting him- 
self in the guise of a tourist in order that he 
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may be able to tell prospective travelers dur- 
ing the coming cruise season what wonders 
there are on the Spanish Main and in Panama. 
We thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Healy’s visit and 
we know that he enjoyed the Isthmus. 


Mr. H. Van Harper, Division Accountant 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
came to the Isthmus by the S. S. Tivives 
November 10 and spent four full and enjoy- 
able days looking over the “big ditch” and 
the adjacent cities of Panama and Colon. 
Mr. Van Harper sailed from Cristobal on the 
Calamares, tired but happy. 


Mr. Paul Doyle who was featured promi- 
nently in the Unirrurrco of October has re- 
signed from Cristobal Division, effective No- 
vember 15. Mr. Doyle was a very successful 
cruise conductor with the Company but for 
some unknown reason he has quit the steamship 
business and become a banker. 


New faces in the Cristobal Division are Mr. 
Herbert H. Lewis, cruise conductor, Passenger 
Department; Miss Eileen Thompson, Mrs. 
Tulia Hartman, and Miss Mabel Anderson, 
Freight Department. 


Mrs. Amy Kennedy, wife of Lt. Kennedy of 
the U. S. Air Service at France Field, has re- 
signed from the service of the Freight Depart- 
ment, Cristobal Division. Mrs. Kennedy, who 
has been a member of our staff for the past 
four years, will be greatly missed as her unfail- 
ing good humor, pleasing personality and ef- 
ficiency made her a valued employee. 


Mr. Frank Gregory Cain, Division Pas- 
senger Agent, Cristobal, returned from his 
vacation on the S. S. Heredia, arriving No- 
vember 14. Mr. Cain left New York on the 
Pastores but transferred to the Heredia at 
Havana in order to gain time. 

While in the United States he visited Bos- 
ton and was fortunate in being able to attend 
the Annual Conference. Mr. Cain is glad 
to be back with his Chevrolet sedan; he has 
enough material on hand for many after- 
dinner speeches in the future. 


Mr. C. Phelps accompanied by Mrs. Phelps 
and their daughter, Mildred, also arrived at 
Cristobal on the Heredia, November 14. Mr. 


Phelps is the Assistant Superintendent of 
Traffic for the L. & N. 


Captain 
Willie John Close 
Master S. S. Carrillo 


By 


Steve Knows” : 


"Way off in dear Old Ireland, where the pigs and “praties” grow, 
They raise some sailormen that can’t be beat, 

And many is the fine “‘gossoon” who’s plowed the angry deep 
And braved the storms and squalls of rain and sleet. 

From the “Black North” up in Belfast have come some bonnie boys, 
Who never seem to know just when they’re licked, 

And when the danger threatens it’s then they seem to shine— 
They stand ready—and for risky jobs are picked. 


Now, _I know a boy from Antrim who’s a genial sailorman; 
He’s Captain of a liner shining white; 

He’s gentle as a kitten when he’s stroked the proper way, 
But he’s T. N. T. when things are not just right. 

He may not boast of inches, but that seems no handicap, 
When there’s work to do he’s always in the fore; 

We admire him ’cause he’s human and he makes a real good pal, 
And he loves his ship and wants for nothing more. 


When I first met Captain Close he was a Junior Mate, 

A wee lad at the Skipper’s beck and call; 

But his grit and fighting spirit placed him in a Captain’s berth 
With the “Great White Fleet”, the finest of them all. 

If you cruise on the Carrillo, you'll remember all your life, 
Those pleasant happy days with “Willie John”, 

Who will fill you up with stories of that famous “Isle Magee”, 
And tales from ‘Portadown Upon the Bann.” 


Oh, Captain Close, we greet you; may you live a hundred years; 
May your ship be always steady, staunch and tight; 

In storm or stress of weather we know you're on the job, 
And everything must surely come out right. 
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Arrivals on the S. S. Pastores at Cristobal, 
November 15, were Mr. and Miss Ay P. 
Gadd returning from a vacation spent in 
Ohio, New York and Massachusetts. Mr. 
Gadd is Division Accountant, at Almirante, 
Panama, and reports a very successful trip. 
The Gadds expect to leave for Almirante 
by the S..S. Turrialba sailing November 18. 


Mr. Patrick Cunningham, genial Travel- 
ing Steward, is popping in and out of Cristo- 
bal-at the present time at the rate of about two 
ships a week. Mr. Cunningham is making his 
final inspection of all vessels prior to the be- 
ginning of the tourist season. 

While the Chief Steward personnel of our 
steamers is the last word in efficiency, never- 
theless the inspections conducted by Mr. Cun- 
ningham and his kindly advice and good coun- 
sel have gone a long way towards bringing 
our service to its present high standard. ‘The 
Unirep Frurr Company’s standard has be- 
come a byword with the traveling public. 


It often happens that members of the Cris- 
tobal Division staff, when meeting strangers at 
social functions on the Isthmus, are mistaken 
for members of the personnel of the Panama 
Canal. We always correct this impression by 
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pointedly announcing that we are members 
of the Unrrep Fruir Company. This in- 
variably brings the remark that our steamers 
are well and favorably known and that our 
Company is the last word in service. 


Miss Catherine Campbell, who has been a 
member of this staff for several years, resigned, 
effective November first. 


Mr. G. L. Harshaw, Supt. of Merchandise 
at Almirante, arrived on the S. S, San Benito 
and is spending several days at the Isthmus on 
business. 


CORRECTION 


On page 172 of the October issue of the 
Unirruitco there is an article entitled 
“Landmarks in Cristobal—The Stranger’s 
Club”. In the second column, it is stated that 
Mr. Hillary B. Parker was a Canal Digger. 
Our attention has been called to the fact that 
this is an error as Mr. Parker was at the time 
of his election as first Chairman of the Strang- 
ers Club, the General Agent for the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company on the Isthmus 
at Colon. 


We thought our tropical friends might enjoy looking at this excellent snapshot of New York 


Harbor taken: recently from a boat by Mr. Stjerna of our Passenger Traffic Department 
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Baa limon 


Port Limon, 
October 14, 1926. 


| WENTY-TWO years and _ three 


months ago today I came to Limon anchorage 
on the Royal Mail Liner La Plata from old 
Colon. Passengers went ashore in a pulling 
boat, after Dr. Steggall had thoroughly fumi- 
gated the ship for yellow fever. I located 
Mrs. Yochs’ comfortable boarding house, a 
block above the Market, on Main Street, 
arranged with her for a liberal credit there, 
and, after two weeks of convincing everybody 
that I was not “under a cloud”, for previous 
misdemeanor elsewhere, got on the Company 
pay-roll for $35.00 gold per month, as an 
Apprentice Banana Receiver, with meals on 
the Line, and believe me, I was constantly on 
the Line. After two months I got a raise and 
a train of my own, working along with the 
seventeen other Receivers, under Mr. Hector 
Vargas and Mr. Luis Bonilla, our Head Re- 
ceivers of that time, on the heavy shipments, 
both for America and for England. Mr. 
Bonilla is still at Limon, and engaged in the 
supervision of fruit shipments. 

Other Receivers on the 1904 list were 
Messrs. Marshall, Tacia, Acufia, Gutierrez, 
Karl and Evan DePass, Carlos and Otto 
Prestinary, McKenzie, Galindo, E. A. Lewis 
and others. We all worked under the late 
Mr. Harry Zurcher, Superintendent 'Fruit 
Department, getting three-quarter fruit for 
the Elders & Fyffes boats; the old boats, 
Oracabessa, Greenbrier, Chickahominy, etc., 
and the famous grade, ‘Full But Not Burst- 
ing Full” for Boston. We were called at 
four in the morning and were out of town at 
five, either over the Costa Rica or the North- 


@ As promised in November Unt- 
FRUITCO you will now learn about 
Costa Rica and our friends there 
from Mr. Gooch. We will proceed 
with him to Tela next month. 


ern, with the famous old pickup gangs of 
“Blackie”, Goban, Webley, Theodine, and 
George Williams. We got back some time 
in the night, with the fruit, and found our- 
selves marked out again the next morning at 
five for Bartole-Limon, 23 miles away, Monte 
Verde, Zent District, and elsewhere. 

And now I come back again. No more 
calling at four in the morning, or those cups 
of coffee at Amagetti’s, Zent, before going 
down to see Mr. Frye at Chirripo. Limon 
appeals to me strongly, with its beautiful park, 
so much grown up today, and the Company 
Hospital Point development. I see many new 
faces, of course, but a surprisingly large num- 
ber of former friends are still here. 

I think it’s a fair statement to say that our 
business in Limon is about equally divided 
between matters of the Costa Rica Division, 
and those of the Northern Railway Company. 
Mr. Marsh is Manager of both Companies; 
Mr. Keough is Accountant for both. One 
Company synchronizes perfectly with the 
other. 


Limon, October 29, 1926 


SINCE starting this story I have been all 
over the Division. The Agricultural Dis- 
tricts are Banana River and Estrella, Mr. C. 
K. Oedell, Superintendent, Mr. W. L. Lock- 
hart, Assistant Superintendent; Zent, Mr. C. 
H. Gerchow, Superintendent; Siquirres and 
Santa Clara, Mr. F. A. Tenny, Superinten- 
dent, headquarters Siquirres; Turrialba Dis- 
trict, Mr. Alfredo Quiros, Superintendent, 
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headquarters at Turrialba, the most distant 
from Limon. The entire Divisional activity 
in agriculture, including bananas, cocoa, to- 
gether with live stock, citrus fruits, coffee, 
pineapples, cocoa drying, etc., is supervised 
by Mr. S. Kress, Superintendent of Agricul- 
ture, headquarters Limon. His office reports 
an agricultural staff of five inspectors, thirty 
overseers, seventeen assistant overseers, two 
chief clerks, three timekeepers, three West 
Indian clerks, a total of 1488 West Indian 
laborers and 1442 Costa Rican laborers, with 
labor scattered about equally all over the Di- 
vision. There are some fifty East Indian 
laborers used mainly on cocoa. 


The rainfall for the first nine months of 
this year was 57.55 inches, rather dry, and 
against 84.73 for the same period in 1925; 
64.10 for the same period in 1924. The 
total rainfall for the year 1925 was 118.21; 
for 1924, 88.97. 


The best general record farms in this Di- 
vision are: Ist, Monte Verde, thirty years 
old; 2nd, Monte Cristo, twenty-five years 
old; and 3rd, Fortuna, twelve years old. A 
particularly fine section of Monte Verde 
Farm is Section No. 41, a thirty-year old pro- 
ducer, now with an area of 5.10 hectares. 
Production this year in this section, January 
to October 1, is 1204 stems, counts 1003. 
The new spur track, Santa Rosa Spur, leads 
into this territory, where there is new plant- 
ing. It should carry out a million stems of 
fruit next year, barring the unforeseen. 


The older Districts mentioned first above 
have been the backbone of the Division, in 
some cases since its beginning. ‘The compara- 
tively new District of Turrialba is recent 
planning, and today, in Costa Rica, the town 
of Turrialba, where Mr. Quiros makes his 


The 
Harbour 
of 


Limon 


headquarters, is growing probably more rap- 
idly than any town or city in the Republic. 
Here, both below and above Turrialba, clear 
to Paraiso, eighty-five miles from Limon, at 
altitudes of from 1500 to 4000 feet, bananas 
are being planted in the valleys and on the 
mountainsides at angles and elevations consid- 
ered impractical years ago. ‘They serve as a 
shade for coffee and attain full growth much 
more slowly than in the lowlands. This de- 
velopment is a success and should expand as 
time goes on. You must see it all to real- 
ize what is being done, the rugged plants, 
perfect coloring, heavy bunches, coming along 
in from 114 to 2% years at the very outside. 
Pejivalle is our own interesting banana 
area in the Turrialba District. The farm- 
house is some ten miles away from Turrialba 
town, down a valley spur from there, with 
1500 acres of cultivation between the Omega 
and the Pejivalle Farms. Altitude here is 
about 2200 feet. There is much rain at 
times but a dry season in January, February 
and March. Peijivalle goes back historically 
to 1848 when cattle, sugar and lumbering 
may have first been attempted in a small way 
there by its former owners. The old farm- 
house and water power plant, sugar machin- 
ery and equipment are there today. A new 
overseers’ house will be constructed this year 
at Pejivalle. At Turrialba, on a sightly lo- 
cation, near the station, a new Superinten- 
dent’s house is being built entirely of native 
wood. ‘T'wo hundred laborers are at present 
at Pejivalle. Next year there will be four 
hundred or more. : 
Here in the valley of the Pejivalle River the 
Company has, in conjunction with another 
small area at Navarro Farm, the beginnings of 
coffee cultivation; one hundred acres only at 
present, just beginning to show a flower or 
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two, planted in rows between the banana 
trees or coming along in the even, regular 
rows in the nurseries, for planting in 1927. 
Next year we may have more—considerably 
more than now. Eventually a beneficio will be 
built nearby, a first class unit, complete, for the 
future. The coffee seed used here is from 
the famous Tres Rios District of Costa Rica. 
There is nothing better in the Republic. 

This coffee growing programme is on a 
decidedly conservative basis in line with the 
general policy of the Company of diversified 
agriculture, experiment and trial. ‘There is, 
certainly for the present, no attempt to be 
made further than to observe and record the 
progress of growth in small holdings. Cer- 
tainly no finer place could be found for these 
trials than this fertile and protected valley, 
surrounded by high mountains, some of the 
Chirripo Range hereabouts being 10,000 feet 
high, and some day in the future we may find 
here a large coffee unit, equal to the best in 
Costa Rica. 


Iw Turrialba District, an hour’s ride from 
Paraiso, and an equal distance from Cartago 
by horseback, is Navarro Farm with 68 acres 
of coffee, 470 acres of oranges, 7 acres of 
grapefruit. “This property also has a similar 
valley location, sheltered, fertile and historic. 
This year the citrus crop is backward but it 
will mature in December-January. One half 
the oranges are Valencias, one quarter Navels, 
one quarter Criollas. The 1925 crop was 
7000 boxes. In the main, shipments are made 
to the Canal Zone for contracts there, and 
our Great White Fleet was supplied last year 
through the Cristobal Division, from this 
source. Mr. C. Gentilini is Overseer at 
Pejivalle, Mr. O. V. Otoya at Navarro. 
There are grapefruit, oranges, and limes at 
Colombiana on Linea Viejo, not active as yet. 

Six hundred acres of pineapples, three- 
fourths of which are Choconas and one-fourth 
Red Spanish, are centered at Colombiana. 
There has been no planting of pineapples for 
the past two years. A complete Packing 
House Plant is located at Colombiana and 
here, in season, pineapple crush and concen- 
trate are made for Tropic Foods, Inc. At 
present only small quantities of concentrate 
are going through infrequently. 

Balsa wood is grown along the old Line. 

nce aie aes 
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A five year growth gives logs thirty feet long, 
with trees fifty feet high. Shipments of 
20,000 feet are made at one time to New York. 
Balsa is used in insulation and allied lines 
of manufacture, and also for life-belts. The 
logs are sawn about a month after cutting, 
2% inches to 33% inches thick, any length over 
six feet, any width over four inches. The 
mill is at La Argentina Linea Vieja. Balsa 
actually develops a commercial log at the end 
of four years; 500,000 feet were shipped from 
the Division in 1926. 

The new banana planting at Monte Verde 
and adjacent territory this year is 14 x 14 
with double bits. The new Santa Rosa Spur, 
with junction for the Main Line at Monte 
Verde, will take care of this new acreage. 

The cocoa_planted in the Division is the 
CalabasSa variety. October shipments were 
the largest in the Division’s history, with No- 
vember and December estimates even larger. 
Castor beans are now used for shade over 
cocoa nurseries. San Alberto is the largest 
Cocoa Farm of the Division, covering 1500 
acres; Baltimore produces the richest quality 
beans while Toro and Monte Cristo Farms 
have the best production per acre figures. The 
Division cocoa production for 1926 will sur- 
pass 1925 by 30 per cent. 

The popular machete in Costa Rica is the 
long Collins No. 80, bone handle—no 
wooden handles are used. Most all Company 
saddles are McClellans; but few stock Texas 


saddles are used. Labor gets its_camps_and 
cottages free of rental charge from the Com- 


ters for colored _schools_a_certain amount. 
Parénts_pay fifty cents monthly per child at 
school. Good results are being obtained from 
the new active sanitation programme, drain- 
ing and clearing about camps, etc. Small 
Kohler Generator Electric Light Plants are 
used successfully at District Headquarters. 
Madera Negra growing fences and bounda- 
ries are general throughout the Division. 
Chasei posts are used for tram ties and fence 
posts. These posts are put in about ten feet 
apart and carry three or four strands of 
barbed wire. Wire costs $2.13 a roll here. 
Manu wood makes good fence posts at ten 
cents to cut, split and haul to track. 

Costa Rica still uses the long tried Carbo- 
lina for care of stock. I suppose it comes from 
the Botica Francesa as it did twenty years 
ago. Much of the cocoa shade is either 
Juaquinaquil or Immortelle. There are small 
supplies of hard wood such as laurel or cedar. 
Man wood or Bullett wood goes into tram 
ties and bridges. 


"Tue Northern Railway Company operates 
i16 miles of Main Line, 215 miles of 
branches, spurs and_ sidings, forty-two inch 
gauge, six and a half inches under standard. 
The distance from Limon to San Jose is 103 
miles; from San Jose to Alajuela is 13 miles. 
From January first this year the Northern 
has operated under full Standard Rules with 
Standard Dispatching—twenty-four hour sys- 
tem from 0.01 o'clock on to twenty-four, as 
the orders read. ‘Three dispatchers work at 
Limon on eight hour shifts and two at San 
Jose on twelve hour shifts. 

At present the Northern is using forty-eight 
engines, the heaviest of these being forty-three 
ton Baldwins. There are fifty passenger traf- 
fic coaches, including baggage cars, practically 
all built in the Company shops and 1031 gen- 
eral service freight cars, including banana 
cars. The passenger coaches are painted 
maroon color with gold lettering. Distances 
are calculated in miles, not kilometers, and 
each mile is staked and posted into one quar- 
ter, half and three quarters. Various weights 
of rails are used on the system: 40-50-60-70 1b. 
rails are all in service at various points. 

Copper wire telephone circuits, with rails 
for poles, some poles carrying as many as six- 
teen wires, were seen near Siguirres. Section 
gangs are not located at regular intervals 
along right of way—distances apart vary. 
Gangs are composed of both West Indian and 
Costa Rican laborers. 

Thirty-four railway motor cars operate 
under the dispatchers on the Northern—all 
but two of these out of or nearby Limon. All 
are the familiar Limon type cars, two or four 
cylinders, single seat for two or three passen- 
gers facing front. Employees use these cars 
only after passing strict examinations in rail- 
road rules. All car operators must have 
standard railroad twenty-one jewel watches, 
approved by the trainmaster, and regularly in- 
spected. Traffic register books are signed at 
all junctions. Motor Boys are carried on a 
rumble box behind. 

The Railway, in its Marine Department, 
maintains two divers for work on the piers at 
Limon. “Seguridad Ante Toda’—Safety 
First—signs are placed all over the System. 
Derails are placed on practically all sidings, 
particularly on the Hill. Cartago is some 
4500 feet high, San Jose about 1000 feet less. 

In 1895 the Railway handled 215,436 bags 
of coffee through Limon; the UNITED Fruit 
Company and Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., taking 
away a large proportion of this. Motor cars 
from New York, fully assembled and ready to 
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run, are coming down in increasing numbers 
last week the Pastores brought thirteeen 
cars; next week the Ulua will have thirty- 
four. They go west from Limon on flats se- 
curely cleated, fastened and under tarpaulins. 

Mr. Frank Sheehy, who came to Costa 
Rica first in 1907, is Superintendent of the 
Northern. Mr. J. Dolan is Trainmaster. 
new Trainmaster’s office has been erected just 
west of the old two-story passenger depot at 
Limon. This is a commodious one-story 
cement building where Mr. 
Chief Dispatcher, also has his office. There 
is a clerical staff of six in this building. 

Mr. Randell Ferris is Master Mechanic for 
the Northern with headquarters and shops at 
Limon. He is assisted by Mr. S. Manley, 
formerly at Puerto Castilla. Mr, J. J. Car- 
ranza supervises all telephone and telegraph 
maintenance. Nineteen regular conductors 
are registering in or out over the system. The 
regular dispatchers are R. B. Calhamer, A. S. 
Chacon, R. F. Eustace, J. Moore, J. F. Sal- 
gado and J. Wright. Bridge clearance on the 
Northern is fourteen feet above the top of 
rail. 

Of railway motor cars operating over the 
Northern, Car No. 105, used by Mr. W. L. 
Lockhart, has a total mileage during a six 
months period this year, of 5867 miles at a 
cost per mile of 0.0688 cents. Car No. 125, 
operated by Mr. C. K. Oedell, has a total 
mileage for the same period of 6698 miles at 
a cost per mile of 0.0660 cents. 

The Accounting Department is at present 
in charge of Mr. L. A. MacLeod, during the 
absence of Mr. J. B. Keough at the Boston 
Conference. Mr. C. P. Howland is Depart- 
ment Chief Clerk. There are thirty-two em- 
ployees on the Accounting staff, including six 
young ladies from Boston and vicinity, five 
of whom have been, in the past, attached to 
the General Office. 


(Limon Hospital has a really wonderful 
location on Hospital Point, twenty minutes 
from Limon. Dr. A. A. Facio, who has been 
Superintendent for a number of years, is now 
away on leave in San Jose, Dr. M. Rojas be- 
ing in his place, assisted by Dr. Villalobas and 
Dr. Jimenez. Miss L. Kurath, “who has 
been stationed in several Divisions of the 
Company, is Head Nurse, assisted by Miss 
Agnes Steel, Miss E. M. Erickson and Miss 
Grace Cunningham. The Hospital building 
is rapidly being covered with. a variety of ivy 
obtained years ago in Jamaica, which, after 
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a poor start, is now spreading rapidly. A 
laundry service is run in conjunction with the 
hospital. 

The Merchandise Department of this Di- 
vision operates a large wholesale and retail 
business in Limon, together with some twenty- 
five or more branch stores throughout the 
Division. Mr. M. J. Thomas, Superinten- 
dent, who has also been in Limon for a long 
period, showed me much of his varied inter- 
ests. Among other things he is developing a 
fast selling line of Department-manufactured 
toilet articles, particularly powders, perfumes, 
creams, toilet waters and the like. “These all 
reach the public under the name “Florodora” 
and the new product is making progress 
enough to encourage all concerned. Mr. 
Thomas has some trade secrets in this manu- 
facture which I would like to give you but 
not at this time—one, particularly, regarding 
the mixing of powders. 

To conform with Costa Rican law, the 
Merchandise Department sells on the basis of 
metric system weights and measures. The 
best looking Line Commissaries I saw were at 
Atlanta, Estrella, Africa and Estrada, in the 
order mentioned, each with a long bench in 
front for the use of the Elder Statesmen. 

Limon is an active steamship terminal, par- 
ticularly in the coffee season, with winter tour- 
ists arriving and departing. Mr. W. Vacs 
Boschen supervises all of our passenger and 
freight business in and out, and with a sur- 
prisingly small] staff for the volume of business 
involved. Mr. Boschen is an old Grace Line 
man. 

The Engineering Department is in charge 
of Mr. D. J. Cloward, with headquarters at 
Siquirres, a convenient location for him with 
work in both directions. Mr. Cloward also 
covers a large mileage in his big red car. His 
staff includes Mr. W. F. Prince, Mr. C. G. 
Fuller, and Mr. W. O. Patterson. 

Mr. J. H. Soothill, with long experience 
in the Division, has recently taken over all 
Exportation Department details, assisted by 
Mr. B. Scoltock. 

Mr. F. W. Thomas is Material and Sup- 
ply Storekeeper for the Division and Railway, 
assisted by Mr. R. W. Gray, Mr. Humberto 
Chacon and Mr. D. J. McCarthy. He tried 
out some two year old fire extinguisher 
charges for me and found them all right. 

Limon has made radio history for the Com- 
pany. In 1904 Mr. Henry O. Easton used 
to walk up Main Street twice a day, under 
his green umbrella, and work with Bocas, our 
only other station. These two stations were 
among the first anywhere. His old dynamo, 
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of that time, is still in use at the shops here. 
The present Limon station has one five kilo- 
watt set (1912), one ten kilowatt set (1907) 
and two Towers 200 feet high and 168 feet 
apart, with receiving and sending building 
located directly under the east tower. Mr. 
N. C. Connolly has been transferred to Al- 
mirante in charge. Mr. W. T. Ceruti re- 
mains at Limon, and Mr. J. Bond comes to 


Limon from Almirante to take the place of 
Mr. Connolly. 


Ie may be of interest to know that the 
Costa Rica Division, all told, has a total of 
1891 Company buildings on the inventory. 
One of the best located of the lot is the school- 
house at the Point, facing the Bay. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
way last August advertised that ten American 
Railway Presidents could say, “I was a Bur- 
lington man.” In our own Company, Mr. 
Cutter, Mr. Chittenden, Mr. Doswell and 
four of our present Tropical Division Man- 
agers: Mr. Pollan, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Blair 
and Mr. Thomas, as well as Mr. Taylor, our 
Comptroller at Boston, and other executives, 
can say, “I was a Costa Rica man.” 

At the Hospital Point, Limon, we have one 
of the finest residential developments in the 
tropics. ‘The ocean is on two sides and in 
between are large grass plots, flowers and 
trees of great size and beauty, particularly the 
row of Royal Palms planted by Dr. Echever- 
ria in 1906, and twenty or more Llang-Llang 
trees from China, with their highly scented 
blossoms. Seed of this tree is going to other 
Divisions. Here on the Point is the Com- 
munity House, with twenty-five rooms for 
bachelors and club and dining service on 
first floor. It is at present under the man- 
agement of Mr. P. Sullivan, former Second 
Steward on the Toloa. A swimming pool on 
the tip of the Point and two hard surface ten- 
nis courts, electrically lighted for night playing 
or for evening parties and dancing, are among 
the modern improvements. ‘Three holes of 
golf nearby, and an ocean breaking over the 
reefs outside in a constant variety and mass- 
ing of colors and tumbling foam also make 
every visitor leave the Point as reluctantly as 
I did. Now the Company is operating a 
Chevrolet Bus Service to and from the office, 
morning, noon and at four o'clock. Uncle 
Ed could easily lose two hours a day here 
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from his systematic daily programme and not 
miss them. 

A newly organized UNiFrurtco Club has 
succeeded the Limon Athletic Club, and on 
the 30th there will be held a big Hallowe’en 
party on the tennis courts for its 160 members 
and friends. Here, in costume, will be our 
Boston. young ladies from the Accounting of- 
fice, Miss Anne Caillouette, Miss Florence 
Crow, Miss Marjorie Daley, Miss Caroline 
Kirk, Miss Jennie Sisto and Miss Lillian 


Smith. 


S. 8. Turrialba 
Captain Baxter 
Near Tela, October 31, 1926 


I MUST now close this story, go ashore 
and get Bill Mais’ help in transcription, but 
here are a few more items of news in closing. 

The old Northern Right of Way by Pew- 
ter is to be used for an automobile road to 
Moin, another projected road giving a circle 
trip back to town. There are now two very 
fine police dogs at the Point sharing honors: 
Alpha, long owned by Mr. and Mrs. Silloway, 
and Arco, just arrived from a Hamburg ken- 
nel for Mr. MacLeod. Centro Internacional 
at Limon has a new location adjoining the 
Park Hotel. The Club, which is one of long 
standing in Limon, has 155 members. 

Mr. William Dalzell, who is known to so 
many Company people, is away on vacation 
to his home in Belfast, Ireland. There are 
three holes of golf at Siquirres—the Rose Hill 
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Fine bathing is enjoyed at Limon 


course—Iky Lorig and Jack Marti in new 
roles. 

At exactly 2:47 P. M., on Tuesday, 
October 19 last, Limon got a fairly good stiff 
earthquake shiver. I was in the office of Mr. 
G. C. Wendorf and noticed that at exactly 
2:50 P. M. people came in with large depos- 
its of money, which Mr. Wendorf had no 
difficulty in counting and putting in his big 
safe, even with all the excitement. 

Mr. S. Kress is getting together a line of 
forceful talks on the banana to be given be- 
fore Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs on his 
next trip north. He has consented to fill all 
the engagements which Mr. Reynolds may 
make for him in and about Boston. I hope 


The tennis courts of the Limon Athletic Club 


December, 1926 


he takes along Mr. Pollan’s story about the 
stuttering Limon office boy. 

Mr. Hans Wimmer continues his Limon 
Studio and collection of rare old Company 
photographs. Mr. Thomas P. McGuinness 
told me the story of how he happened to make 
the Limon Braided White Suits for the “Dap- 
per Dans” of 1904. 

Messrs. Joseph Ramsey, M. D. Smith, 
Thomas Storey, J. A. Fairbairn, F. P. Smith, 
J. J. Martinez, A. C. Tarry, Jose S. Soto, 
Juan Montero, M. Solari, F. Brenes Dias and 
Dad Weeks are familiar names to old-timers 
of Limon. They are still in service, in some 
cases not too actively, all playing pede. 

Mr. Edward DeArce, who formerly owned 
La California, near Estrada, and Mr. O. L. 
Kirtley who handled so many insurance poli- 
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cies for us in Limon, continue to reside in San 
Jose. 

The ball players of the Division are: J. E. 
Nolan, R. R. Cronblad, C. K. Oedell, R. B. 
Nicholson, C. H. Gerchow, H. Myers, C. J. 
Stockbridge, D. J. Cloward, J. F. Doyle, L. 
M. Prager, J: J. Meeghan, H. Rambo, L. A. 
MacLeod, H. G. Wood, J. B. Keough and 
W. T. Ceruti. 


The tennis players include: S. Kress, L. A. 
MacLeod, R. Johnson, W. T. Ceruti, B. 
Scoltock, P. R. Dickson, J. F. Doyle, J. B. 
Keough and R. R. Gronblad. 


The troubadours are here featured for tone 
volume with H. Campion leading: H. Cam- 
pion, C. H. Howland, J. E. Nolan, A. B. 
Daly, R. Eustace, K. Cilley, J. F. Doyle. 


Personals 


\ y E’VE been trying to corral all of our ex- 
Boston stenographers—there’s six of them— 
no, we don’t call them the Banana Six— 
all together, all dressed and ready to have 
their picture taken for Unirruitco. But 
we'll be darned if we can get the whole six 
together. The other day we nearly had them 
but one young lady said, “I haven’t a thing 
to wear’ —we hurried away. If we succeed 
you will see the result, with the kind as- 
sistance of our Editor. 


The Costa Rica Division lays claim to 
numerous distinctions, some of which the other 
Divisions may also say they have. Here are 
a few. 


A lady tourist: “I think the trip to San 


Jose is simply gorgeous. Why, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I failed to see one bill- 
board along the whole distance screaming at 
you and obstructing the beautiful scenery like 
you see in the States; one of those ‘Four out 
of five have it—are you next?’ or something 


like that. 


It was a revelation.” 


Reporter: ‘‘We have made a thorough 
search—we cannot find one single cross-word 
puzzle fiend. What Division can boast of 
that? No, we aren’t asleep mentally.” 

Reporter: ‘We lay claim to having the 
most beautiful sefioritas in the Central Amer- 
icas and if any Division wants to give us an 
argument, why let’s consult the Editor about 
putting some snapshots in to settle the argu- 
ment. We are all set. That’s our specialty 
—collecting photos of beautiful sefioritas.” 


Soon we may grow our own pears and 
plums down here. We placed an order for 
six each, strong, young, healthy pear and plum 
trees to be planted at an elevation of 7000 
feet. We hope the pioneer who is doing this 
will have success and we do not have to wait 
for the weekly shipment from the States. 


The Xmas toys are arriving and being un- 
packed and we were both surprised and 
amused to see some folks who are away past 
the toy period, playing around with doll 
pianos, blowing horns, peeking into boxes of 
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novelties to make the kiddies’ eyes pop—even 
heating a drum. Drop us a self-addressed 
stamped envelop if you want the names. 


We welcome back from vacation, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. W. Harding. 


Our colony has several new members to 
whom the glad hand is extended—Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson and their little son, 
from the Cristobal Division, and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Gore and their little tot, from 


Almirante Division. 


Our warm easterly trade wind isn’t blow- 
ing so strong as to make things warm. We've 
a cold wind coming from the rainy regions. 
Old jackets of every description are the fash- 
ion. 


We just received this photo of Mr. 
L.A. MacLeod, our former Chief 
Clerk in the Accounting Department, 
now Acting Division Accountant at 
Tela. His dog’s name is “Arco”. Like 
all thoroughbreds “Arco” is a one-man 
dog and doesn’t make friends very 
easily until you find his weak spot. We 
tound it—he likes to tussle with you 
playfully of course. We did—he sige 
fully chewed the top of our shoe. Now 
Bood shoes around here are very 
Pensive—we quit—we walked away 
head up in a disdainful manner whieh 
said, “You are no friend of mine,” 


ex- 
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Bus News 


We heard one of our Scotchmen brag he 
hasn’t bought a shine since the buses are run- 
ning. He rubs his shoes on everybody’s trous- 
ers going in and out. } 

Some four-wheel pirate who runs one of 
the town’s taxis cut the rear tires of our 
buses the night of our Hallowe’en Dance on 
the Tennis Courts. The taxis did a rushing 
business before they were fixed. 

We missed the bus one day—it was hot— 
we walked along with tears in our eyes and 
sweat on our brows. 

The bus chauffeur has so many back seat 
drivers, at times he doesn’t know whether he 
is driving the car or the hot air that’s coming 
from the rear is running it. 

R. B. Nicholson has been caught smiling 
twice since the arrival of our omnibuses. 

The stenographers have all gained some 
weight. They told us this. 


The buses 
at 
Limon are 
deservedly very 


popular 


The.otecks ob..ireston 


Just slightly to the westward of the Preston Sugar Mill 
There stand two stacks of concrete, pointing upward, white and still. 


(Now these two stacks are barometers of the mood in which one is liable to find the Superinten- 
dent Engineer) 


For if the smoke that curls above their tops is thin and gray, 
His manly countenance is lit with smiles both bright and gay. 


(But, Gentlemen, if that smoke turns black—like a delivery of soft coal on a windy day— 
it’s Hell around these parts) 


And then the scowl upon his brow would cause new milk to spoil, 
As underneath his breath he moans, ‘“They’re burning up my oil.” 


(Now, burning oil isn’t done—it’s not cricket, if you follow me—let other mills burn it if they 
want to—but don’t burn it in our mill) 


Now diamonds are precious things, but in this mill they’d choose 
To save a far more precious thing, a flock of B. T. U.’s. 


(Now, these B. T. U.’s are surely precious—I don’t understand just why—because you can’t 
eat them or set them in a necktie pin) 


But when the smoke turns black, the boys get upon their toes, 
And curse the cracking B. T. U. as up the stack he goes. 


(Now, I don’t see why they don’t use some of their other B. T. U.’s—they’ve saved millions 
of them—they’re stored around that mill somewhere) 


Then Trahan rides the boiler crews, and Herbert takes a march, 
To see if any boiler has contracted fallen arch. 


(Burn bagasse, boys, cane is made of sucrose and bagasse and water—credit 840/93 with so 
many million gallons of water) 


For in the sugar industry, we’ve come to such a pass, 
That in getting out the sucrose, we must first burn the bagasse. 


(As Parkinson would say, “There’s a cycle for you—the sucrose-bagasse—B. T. U. cycle’) 
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But when the black smoke turns to gray and all the B. T. U.’s 
Are cooped up in the boiler, warming up the frozen flues, 

And all the rolls are rolling, and grinding with a will, 

Then old Minnesota Mattson is sure sitting on the Mill. 


(And likewise on the world) 


Our famous Preston Team 


Oy Sunday afternoon, October 31, with 
the genial Ray Carter calling ’em behind the 
Plate and the efficient “Mike” Kidder officiat- 
ing on the bags, the Preston Athletics crossed 
bats with the Centrals. Mrs. John E. Mur- 
phy tossed the first ball across the pan for a 
perfect strike on the Centrals’ lead-off man 
For the first three innings neither team was 
able to queeze a run across the plate. In 
their half of the fourth the Centrals scored 
and Preston tied this up in the sixth. The 
Centrals garnered another score in the “Lucky 
seventh a making the score 2 to 1 in favor of 
the Cuban team. In the eighth inning, how- 
ever, “Pete” Weterhall, first man fe bat 
worked the opposing pitcher for a walk and 


scored on MacKenzie’s screaming triple to left 
field, and McCarthy’s opportune hit to right 
field sent MacKenzie home with what proved 
to be the winning run. 

On the following Sunday, November Fb 
Preston met the Plus Ultras in the second 
game of the series. Preston was first to bat, 
and their famous battering ram—Jones, 
Dooley, MacKenzie, Bell and Prickett—im- 
mediately proceeded to knock the horsehide 
all over the lot, giving the opposing garden- 
ers a good opportunity to work the stiffness 
out of their legs and arms. After an inning 
of well-placed hits and clever base running, 
Preston took the field with a margin of 3 
runs to work on. This performance was re- 
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peated in the third, seventh and eighth in- 
nings, and when the game finally ended Pres- 
ton was on the long end with a score of 11 
toupli, 

The third game of the series was played 
between the Centrals and the Plus Ultras on 
November 14. This was a well-contested 
match, necessitating 13 innings of exciting 
baseball to decide the winner. “The Centrals 
finally won, the final score being 5 to 2. 

Two consecutive defeats proved disheart- 
ening to the Plus Ultra team, who withdrew 
from the League on the grounds that they 
were not able to put up a brand of baseball 
sufficiently good to compete with their oppo- 
nents. 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal from the 
League of the Plus Ultras, the Preston Ath- 
letics and the Centrals continued to play until 
one or the other had won two out of three 
games. The fourth and last game of the 
series was played on Sunday, November 21, 
Preston Athletics vs. Centrals. Central took 
the lead in the first inning, scoring two runs 
by a succession of well-placed hits. However, 
this did not discourage the Preston boys, who 
evened up the score in their half of the first. 
Preston scored another tally in the second, 
and Central tied this up in the third. In the 
sixth, our famous battering ram again proved 
their worth, by coming through with an ex- 
hibition of timely hitting and daring base- 
stealing, resulting in two more runs for Pres- 
ton, making the score 5 to 3. From then on 
the effective pitching of Gutierrez and the 
errorless fielding of the Preston players pre- 
vented further scoring by the Centrals, Pres- 
ton winning the series by three consecutive 
victories. 

-By winning this series the Preston Athletics 
also ‘won a silver cup, which was donated to 
the winner of the series by Mr. Schuyler. 


ae of the talent of the Engineering, 


Technical and Mill Departments are busy 
these days on a new problem. Dr. de la 
Guardia, Superintendent of the Medical De- 
partment, has sent in a requisition for the in- 
stallation of a CHECK VALVE on the 
smoke-stack of the Hospital. 
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Mr. A. L. (Pete) Weterhall has been 
transferred to Puerto Castilla. His going 
means quite a loss to the Preston baseball team, 
and we understand that a certain young lady 
also regrets his transter. 


Mr. P. J. Powers, Assistant Superintendent 
of Railways, resigned and left Preston on 
November 1 to accept a position as Superin- 
tendent of Railways for the Guantanamo Su- 
gar Company, Guantanamo, Cuba. His 
many friends in this Division wish him the 
best of luck in his new undertaking. 


Mr. H. A. Rogers, former Roadmaster, 
has been promoted to Assistant Superintendent 
of Railways, vice Mr. Powers, and Mr. T. E. 
Pond, formerly Assistant Roadmaster, now 
carries the title of Roadmaster. “These pro- 
motions are well merited, and we wish Messrs. 
Rogers and Pond success in their new posi- 
tions. 


Mr. H. W. Matthes has recently joined 
the railroad organization at Preston as Ter- 
minal Trainmaster. Mr. Matthes has had 
considerable railway experience in Cuba, and 
knows the language and the people well. 


Captain H. M. BELL, when not rais- 
ing cane out in District One is raising Cain 
with the morale of our opponents in baseball 
when he covers the initial sack for the Preston 
Athletics. To H. M. go the tin ear-muffs 
for having plenty of Moxie (Bostonian for 
nerve). 

Standing on first base with one down, he 
boldly attempted to steal home on a scratch 
infield hit, while the rest of us sitting on the 
bench wondered if he had imagined that all of 
our opponents had suddenly become afflicted 
with temporary paralysis of the optic nerves. 
He certainly did afflict us with raxtaxination 
of the diabolitcal system, as we watched him 
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flit gracefully around the bases, while the 
catcher calmly sat down on the plate, ball in 
hand, awaiting his arrival. However, he was 
disappointed, as H. M., puffing like a cane 
train engine, stopped halfway between third 
and home, and the catcher had to skip and 
hop lightly up the basepath and tag him on 
the back with the ball, saying “You're it.” 
“Oh, you can’t tag me,” replied H. M. con- 
fidently, “I have my fingers crossed.” And 
Captain Dooley, on the way to short-stop, re- 
marked, “You mean you have your signals 
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crossed; what’s the story; didn’t you hear me 
say take two bases?” “Well, you want to 
start learning to pronounce your consonants, 
Chico,” replied H. M., disgusted. “It sound- 
ed like ‘two cases’ to me and I was in 4 
hurry to get home before it was all gone, and, 
besides, how long since they started playing 
four outs to an inning?” But Captain Dooley 
was out of earshot. Maybe it was just as 
well, because Eddie is not very good at rid- 
dles, anyway. 
A Merry Xmas to everybody! 


Banes 


Snaps From the Banes Division 


No. 5 
G. A. Greenslade 


Supt. of Railways 


Mr. Greenslade came to the Banes Division 
in 1914 as Superintendent of Railways and 
has successfully filled the position since that 
time. 

Before coming to us Mr. Greenslade had 
seen service on the construction of the Cuba 
Railway, the Quayaquil Railway, the Panama 
Canal and the Madeira, Marmore Railway in 
Brazil, and holds enviable records from all of 
these jobs. 


Tuan KSGIVING night was the time for 
a very appropriate and successful dance in the 
rooms of the Banes Athletic Club. The mu- 
sic was furnished by the Macabi Orchestra 
and the dancing was thoroughly enjoyed until 
the wee hours of the morning. 


We were glad to notice in the October 
number the excellent contribution from the 
Preston Division but feel obliged to state that 
the beautiful illustration labeled “A rural 
scene in the Preston Division” is a picture of 
one of many “Rural scenes in the Banes Di- 
vision.” In fact the picture was taken on the 
Banes River some two miles from the Banes 


Office. : 


We were glad to be able to welcome Miss 
Ruth Pease on her return from a hurried trip 
to the north and were more than glad that 
she brought back good news in regard to her 
mother’s health. 


Mr. C. H, Krauth, Traveling Auditor, ac- 
companied by Mr. Westhaver arrived during 
the month and we expect to have them with us 
for some time. 


Amongst the new arrivals during the month 
were Mr. Mark Trafton for the Merchandise 
and Mr. S. H. Dudley for the Accounting 
Department. Mr. Trafton is an accomplished 
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Looking Over a Part of the Los Negritos District 


In the right background are the hills along the Cortaderas Road 
In the left background is seen the Headquarters of the Los Negritos District 
In the foreground is the cane of the Caimana and Los Negritos Farms 


saxophone player and has been a welcome ad- 
dition to our orchestra. 


Mr. Gordon Farquharson, Overseer in Los 
Angeles District, returned from his vacation 
accompanied by his bride who was formerly 
Miss Rica Shaw. Miss Shaw was very well 
known in this Division and we are glad to 
welcome her as one of us. 


Congratulations are in order to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kansas on the arrival of a daughter, 
Peggy Doyle Kansas. The baby on arrival 
weighed seven pounds eleven ounces and ow- 
ing to the well known sporting proclivities of 
her father she is fated to go through life bear- 
ing the nickname of ‘“‘Seben cum Eleben”. 
Mrs. Margaret Doyle of Puerto Barrios is 
now visiting her new granddaughter. 


Mr. Donald Matthews, Forester from the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation, is with 
us working on a reforestation project. 


Heard by the Way 


One of the funniest things that ever came 
up in Judge Summerfield’s court was a suit 
for the annulment of a marriage, instituted 
by an irate father. 

It seems that the young couple, though their 
intentions had been suspected and they had 
been closely watched, had managed to elude 
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the vigilance of their elders in a manner wor- 
thy of record. 

“Yes, sir,” cried the father, in giving his 
testimony. ‘The young scalawag bored a hole 
in the water pipe and while I was holdin’ 
my finger over it an’ waitin’ for the plumber, 
darned if he didn’t grab my gal and light out 


for the preacher.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


THE EDITOR’S LAMENT 

Getting out a magazine is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say we 
lack variety. 

If we publish things from other papers, we 
are too lazy to write. 

If we stay on our job, we ought to be out 
rustling news. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t 
show proper appreciation. 

If we do print them, the paper is filled with 
junk. 

Like as not, some other fellow will say we 
swiped this from another magazine. 


So we did. 
—The Water Tower. 


“My friend,” remarked the physician, “you 
are suffering from a chronic complaint.’ 

“TI know it, doc, but please lower your 
voice,” cautioned the patient. “‘She’s in the 


next room.” 
—Lightning Line. 
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This charming photograph features the 
Fuente and Arturo Orta, both employees 


on November 6th last. 


wedding party of Senorita Carmen de la 


in the Havana Division, who were married 


A Tale of Pants and ‘‘Pants”’ 


Tue ships are in from Cuba, and the stir- 
ring tales they tell, 

About that awful hurricane, that blew the 
place to “pot”, 

Of terrible storms—of ships that sank, and 
ferryboats that grounded, 

Of the cabaret that blew away—and accidents 
abounded. 


But a tale of woe most horrible, by a master 
has been told; 

Of how my old friend Kerrigan, was forced 
through rain and cold, 

To direct the work about the docks, the office, 
and such haunts, 

Without his nether garments, as the storm 
blew off his pants. 


For a man may be an Arab and work dressed 
in a sheet. 

A man may be a Scotchman, from Glasgow 
or Inverleith. 

And a man may come from Boston, and travel 
here and yon, 

Still he cannot do a stroke of work without 
his trousers on. 


O, Mr. Thomas Kerrigan, I weep with you 
in your plight. 

You surely must have suffered that horrible 
stormy night. 

I've seen young “stenos” working, with dainty 
showing knees, 

But it’s hell for a man to have to work, in 
a suit of “B. V. D's”. 

STEVE Knows. 
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Jim Stevens—Old-Timer 


(from the Havana Telegram) 


J ames EDWARD STEVENS is dead. 
He died in Miami, Florida, October 19. 

Every old time construction man in Cuba 
will recognize the name of “Jim” Stevens. 
He was born in Tennessee about 58 years ago. 
For the past forty years he was one of the 
familiar figures on big construction jobs at all 
points south of the Rio Grande. He was 
bridge foreman and superintendent of right- 
of-way and grading as well as track laying on 
most of the important railroad jobs in Latin 
America. He has lain his long frame down 
for a night’s rest among the mountain snows 
of Peru and in the forests of Brazil. One 
winter found him snowed in on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The early days of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company in Central America 
was when and where he was also a pioneer 
figure. 

“Jim” hit the ball like Babe Ruth when 


he was on the job. Some way or other the 


word “construction” just seemed to fit his 


nature. He was eternally building—for other 
people. He has laid railroad track on four 
continents. He built up an army of friends 


He spent 
He was as clean as a hound’s 


from London to San Francisco. 
three fortunes. 
tooth. 


He was, at 35 years of age, a man of 185 
pounds in weight. When he died he weighed 
only 64 pounds. The white plague had racked 
his frame and only the indomitable spirit of 
the true pioneer held him to fight it out to 
the bitter finish. 


“Jim” had about $1,000.00 on hand when 
he passed on to the “new contract.’ He called 
the doctor over and said “Say, Doc, slip this 
little amount of jack to some kids for toys 
and tools—it will teach them to build in the 
right direction.” 


“Jim” always built in the right direction. 


From the 
‘Tropics 
to. Your 

Table 


Cartoon 
by 
J. F. de la Pena 


Havana Division 
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Barrios 


M R. GEORGE REAGAN of the Ac- 
counting Department Staff, has returned from 
vacation. 


Mr. J. H. (Tiny) Barry has returned to 
this Division after spending an enjoyable va- 
cation in the States. 


“Peevee” Reid and Mrs. E. E. Doyle left 


on the Saramacca, October 10, on vacation to 
the States. 


Mr. E. W. Frost, Chief Operator at the 
Barrios Radio Station has returned from va- 
cation. Mr. C. B. Courtney who was reliev- 
ing him, has been transferred to Tegucigalpa. 


Mri. C.. Armitage, ‘Chict (Clerk of 
Quirigua Superintendency, recently returned 
from vacation and spent a few days in Barrios 
before resuming his duties at Quirigua. 


Mr. John H. Fagan, a new man for the 
Executive Department, Virginia, was a recent 
arrival in Barrios. Mr. Fagan is from Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


Mrs. George B. Austin, accompanied by her 
older son, Georgie, left here October 23 to 
spend a vacation in the States. Mr. Austin, 
who is Chief Stevedore on the Barrios Wharf, 
will join Mrs. Austin soon and will take 
“Petey”, their younger son with him. 


Mrs. O. L. Baily and two children, and 
Mrs. J. G. Prince and daughter paid a short 
visit to Punta Gorda recently. During their 
absence their husbands joined forces with Mr. 


Here is a snapshot of four of the 
most enthusiastic golfers in the 
Guatemala Division. Reading from 
left to right, they are—L. E. 
Weaver, Superintendent Agricul- 
ture, G. S. Bennett, Division Man- 
ager, T. J. Wightman, Superin- 
tendent Mechanical Department, 
DEN. OP: MacPhail, Superinten- 
dent Medical Department. 


Austin and Mr. Kieffer and held Bachelors 
Hall. Now all the ladies, except Mrs. Austin, 
have returned and everybody is happy once 
more. \Ir, Austin continues to hold forth in 
his “grass-widower” glory. 


Mr. William F, Keating, formerly of 
Truxillo Railroad, has been transferred to 
this Division as Assistant Chief Clerk of the 


Accounting Department. 


Ar the last meeting of the Barrios Club, 
the election of officers for the ensuing half 
year was held. President M. D. Lothrop 
presided and also conducted the election. “The 
following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. M. D. Lothrop, re-elected ; 
Vice-President, Mr. G. W. Daniels; Secre- 
tary, Mr. P. J. Crowley; Treasurer, Mr. P. 
K. Ritter; Librarian, Miss Betty Ritter; 
Chairman House Committee, Mr. I. H. Dice; 
Chairman Entertainment Committee, Mr. C. 
R. Bryant; Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. G. Ape 
Martin. 

The election of Sergeant-at-Arms proved 
most interesting and there were nine nomina- 
tions for the position. After a ballot was 
held it was found that Mr. George Joseph 
(Two-Gun) Martin had outdistanced the 
field and had a comfortable majority over the 
other nominees. Mr. Martin was duly ac- 
claimed as Sergeant-at-Arms. Messrs. W. Gs 
McFerran and H. V. Sexton were selected to 
assist Mr. Dice on the House Committee. 
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December, 1926 


H ALLOWE‘'EN was celebrated in Barrios 
by a big Marimba Dance to which the em- 
ployees of the Division had been invited. The 
dance was given by the Barrios Club and one 
of its objects was to raise sufficient funds to 
purchase a Baby Grand Piano for the Club. A 
large Wheel of Fortune was erected and under 
the management of Mr. Lothrop it was kept 
busy all through the early part of the evening. 
Prizes ranging in value from $50.00 down, 
were awarded the lucky holders of the winning 
paddles. A grab-bag proved very interesting 
and some splendid prizes were won. A num- 
ber of officers from the ships in port attended 
the dance and incidentally won several of the 
big prizes. A victrola, the property of the 
Club, was raffled and was won by Mr. C. B. 
Kahley of the I. R. C. A. At midnight sup- 
per was served in the Barrios Dining Hall 
and this also was thoroughly enjoyed. After 
supper dancing was resumed and the music 
discoursed by the Marimba Orchestra was very 
fine. The Club was tastefully decorated in 
Hallowe’en colors and a special arrangement 
of lighting effects gave a pleasing atmosphere. 
During the evening confetti and multi-col- 
ored streamers were showered on the dancers 
and this added to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. The results, financially and otherwise, 
exceeded anticipations and the Committee in 
charge of the affair is deserving of congratula- 
tion. 


O NCE again Cupid has worked his wiles 
in our midst and the willing “victim” this 
time is Mr. Karl Standish, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Merchandise. 

On September 23 at St. Matthew’s Luth- 
eran Church, St. Charles Avenue, New Or- 
leans, Miss Vera L. Harrison, of Moorhead, 
Mississippi, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Harrison, Sr., was married to Mr. Karl 
Standish. Miss Harrison was attended by 
her sister, Mrs. R. B. Wooley, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, and the groom was supported by 
Mr. Arthur McCurley of New Orleans. The 
wedding was a quiet one and only a few 
intimate friends of the contracting parties were 
present. After a few days in New Orleans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Standish spent a week in Mem- 
phis, with relatives, and then spent ten days 
in Washington, D. C., where Mr. Standish 
was formerly Secretary to Congressman 
Frothingham of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Standish was a former legal examiner in the 
Veteran’s Bureau. From Washington, they 
went to New York and boarded the Great 
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White Fleet steamer Zacapa for Puerto Bar- 
rios. The trip proved quite eventful as the 
ship ran into the terrific hurricane which 
wrought such havoc in Havana. Both proved 
good sailors, however, and are now none the 
worse, for what was a very trying experience. 

On November 1, in the office of the Di- 
vision Accountant, Mr. and Mrs. Standish 
were presented with a silver tea service and 
a case of Heirloom silver as a token of felici- 
tation from the employees of the Accounting, 
Merchandise and Material & Supply Depart- 
ments. The presentation address was made 
by Mr. H. R. Lewis, Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise and Mr. Standish expressed his ap- 
preciation of the gift. We welcome Mrs. 
Standish to this port and hope that her stay 
here will be as pleasant as we would like to 
make it for her. 


In view of the growing interest in athletics 
in this Division and in order to foster and 
develop all outdoor activities, a movement is 
now under way to form a Guatemala Division 
Athletic Association. The initial work has 
been done and the Constitution and rules of 
the Association with a tentative list of officers 
has been submitted to the white employees of 
the Division. ‘The proposition is meeting with 
hearty support and it is certain that the As- 
sociation will soon be an established fact. At 
a meeting, which is to be held in December, 
the final rules and regulations will be sub- 
mitted and the inauguration of the Association 
will take place. With the material at present 
in this Division, a splendid brand of athletics 
can be had and with the support of the Asso- 
ciation, we hope this Division will soon rank 
foremost in inter-Division athletics. 


Write Them a Letter Tonight! 


(Dedicated to the Tropical Boy) 


Epitor’s Nore: The following poem was sent up to us by another Old-Timer in the 
Guatemala Division, Mr. Joseph Weldon, who for the past thirteen years has been Over- 
seer of Yaqui Farm. Incidentally, both the Overseer and the Farm are still going strong. 


The subject matter of the poem may well be taken to heart for to all Division officials 
there come every year from anxious parents many cables and letters of inquiry as to the 
state of health or the whereabouts of thoughtless or wandering sons who, unfortunately, 
have acquired the “Manana” habit. 


Dowr go to the theatre, concert or ball, but stay in your room tonight ; 
Deny yourself to the friends that call and a good long letter write; 
Write to the sad old folks at home, who sit when the day is done, 
With folded hands and downcast eyes and think of the Absent One. 


Don’t let them feel that you’ve no more need of their love and counsel wise, 
For the heart grows strongly sensitive when age has dimmed the eyes. 

It might be well to let them believe you never forget them, quite; 

That you deem it a pleasure, when far away, long letters home to write. 


Don’t think that the young and giddy friends, who make your pastime gay, 
Have half the anxious thoughts for you that the old folks have today. 

The duty of writing do not put off; let sleep or pleasure wait, 

Lest the letter for which they looked and longed be a day or an hour too late. 


: 


For the loving, sad, old folks at home, 
With locks fast turning white, 

Are longing to hear from the Absent One— 
Write them a letter tonight. 


| 
A uela | 
_ The Ulua Society | 


year. On looking back over the meetings and discussed with us its cultural needs. 
which have been held during this time, we Later we turned our attention to improvement 
view with satisfaction the wide range of sub- of fruit crops through selection, to new crops 


| 
i) 


jects covered, and the eminently practical na- 
ture of these subjects. Beginning with a talk 
by Dr. H. C. Clark on the poisonous snakes 
of the Ulua valley, we next turned our at- 
tention to soils, especially those suited for ba- 
nana cultivation. Then we had a most inter- 
esting meeting, at which Prof. Knudson ex- 


for the Ulua valley, and several other topics. 
In October, Mr. John Stuart Erskine, who 
had just spent several months tramping 
through the interior of Honduras, particularly 
with a view to visiting the Indian tribes, told 
of his travels. 

On November 23, the Society was fortu- 
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» 
Tue Ulua Society has completed its first plained the physiology of the banana plant, | 


December, 1926 


nate in having as speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Verson W. Gooch of the Boston office. Know- 
ing of his familiarity with the other tropical 
Divisions, we were anxious to have him tell 
us something of their organization and their 
activities, particularly since the Society counts 


among its membership a number of men who 


have not visited the Southern Divisions nor 
those in Cuba. 


Mr. Gooch commenced by describing the 
sugar interests, impressing upon us the im- 


portance of this feature of the Company’s ac- ’ 


tivities. Preston and Banes came in for abun- 
dant praise as Divisions of which the Company 
may well be proud. We were next shown 
photographs of the Company’s property in 
Santo Domingo, regarding which most of us 
had never heard. Mr. Gooch then spoke of 
the Santa Marta Division, to which he de- 


voted relatively little time as it was described - 


by him in the October issue of UNIFRUITCO. 
Almirante and Costa Rica came in for their 
full share of attention, following which the 
members plied Mr. Gooch with questions until 
the hour of adjournment. 


For the benefit of other readers of UNI- 
FRUITCO who may go on vacation from time 
to time will Mr. E. M. Cobb please give us 
the address of that wonderful place he dis- 
covered in New York City? 


Attention, Mr. Cobb. We have just re- 
ceived word from New Orleans that the black 
whippet you had your last dollar on has just 
come into the home stretch and was expected 
to cross the line some time early in January. 


Tropical Twins— 


Curtis and Dorothy Roberts 
whose proud parents are Dr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Roberts of 
Tela. 
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Golf has suffered quite a bit during the 
rainy weather but there’s always one subject 
which can be depended upon to start a friend- 
ly argument, and that is “How did Paul Otter 
happen to make a ‘Hole in One’ last month?” 


All of the Conference Delegates have re- 
turned full of enthusiasm and new ideas. We 
expect even greater things from Progreso Dis- 
trict than in the past. 


In the near future we hope to have a few 
words from Miss Slyfield entitled “My im- 
pressions of Los Estados Unidos as seen from 
Kentucky”’. 


We expect a lot of young men will be go- 
ing into the laundry business next year as Mr. 
Woolfolk has classes every night between the 
hours of eight and eleven. 


We had the pleasure of welcoming and en- 
tertaining Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Whitman for 
a day last month. ‘They were making the 
round trip on the S. S. Abangarez from New 
Orleans via Havana, Panama and ‘Tela. 
“Whit” showed his usual good judgment as 
was unanimously declared after meeting Mrs. 


Whitman. 


We are momentarily expecting an an- 
nouncement of dog races to be held on the 
Progreso Track. A member of the Progreso 
District staff spent considerable time studying 
this interesting sport while in New Orleans 
and spoke very highly of it. 


Mrs. R. H. Goodell has as her charming 
guests Mrs. E. H. Broughton and daughter, 
Virginia. Mrs. Broughton has a host of 
friends in Tela as she spent some time here in 


1922. 


Boston 


Unifruitco Club of Boston as Dir 


By George Dexter Fr 


BOUNTIFUL Thanksgiving i i { 
ner, with “fixin’s” composed largely of “Melo- + ' 
ripes”, featured the get-together of the | 


fruitco Club of Boston on the evening of N wa. mere 
vember 16, 1926, at Repertory Hall. The 
inevitable dance followed the eats hed i 


This banquet was a real, honest-to-goodne 
New England Thanksgiving dinner wit! 
cellent chicken, potatoes, squash, peas, and 
fine snappy cranberry sauce made of ( ape 
Cod’s choicest. The Club gave a practica 
demonstration of some of the many delightfu 
uses of the banana. The meal started wit! 


a fruit cocktail of sliced bananas with othe ave « 
fruits and fruit juices. Banana fritters. moet i super 
toothsome and delicious, came al g in the } ' 
middle of the Tepast as a course all hy thee : f 

selves. ‘They would qualify as vegetable. time, heca 
fruit, entrée, or pudding, of which one « i: ae 
couldn’t eat enough. Finally banana ice mu 

cream brought this memorable feast to an a* the yea 
end. During the evening banana punch Doers DD 
plentifully supplied with sliced bananas, was Indian 
dispensed with generous abundance. A super for Ir 


showing was thus made of the versatil 
adaptability of the Musa sanientum nana . 

Mr. J. Scott Rider, Chairman of the Com t. Engla 
mittee, started the crowd off in good shane s for 
with community singing. This wee led b minutes le 
Robert P. Bullard of Tropic Foods, In 
was a member of the Harvard Glee 
when in college. and who showed he iid im pers 
handle a musical job and do it right. 7 
community singing went over ‘ 
siasm ran high. 


hie 


ner and Dance 
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After this exhibition we went on eating un- 
til Miss Frances Mellin, of the Accounting 
Department of the General Office, stopped 
long enough to sing two songs, “Here in My 
Arms” and “The Little White House at the 
End of Honeymoon Lane.” Miss Mellin’s 
fine, melodious voice, under perfect control, 
filled the hall with harmonious sound, no con- 
scious effort being apparent. The remarkable 
part of Miss Mellin's success is the fact that 
she has not had vocal training. Her rendi- 
tion of these selections was such an exquisite 
bit of artistry that it is regrettable that cold 
New England conservatism forbids us to warm 
up a little and give more highly colored ex- 
pression to our enthusiasm. We will say, at 
any rate, that her music was 80 good we want 
more—lots more. 


Tuen those waiter fellows came in with 
another load of food and we went at it again. 
And, by the way, this was no quick lunch. 
It was a high-class catering job, with the eats 
and the crockery supplied by Walters, some- 
where on Beacon Street in the neighborhood 
of Coolidge Corner. The table decorations 
were arranged by M. Camille Den Dooven, 
the chef at Tropic Foods, Inc., who also made 
the punch and assisted in the decoration of 
the hall. Like David Harum, we thought the 
dinner would last till Kingdom Come, but it 
was so excellent, we allowed we would stay 
with it as long as our capacity held out. 


The piano was pushed back to make room 
for Reggie Christian in an endurance test 
dancing the Charleston, which he did with 
vim, vigor and vivacity. As everyone knows, 
this famous dance is a mighty shaky affair. 
Well, Reggie did a thorough job. He gave 
us the whole works. Didn't miss a thing. He 
did not quite shake down the building, because 
it is, obviously, earthquake-proof, but he must 
have shaken that dinner down to his shoes or 
thereabouts. We hope he was supplied with 
enough to fill the deficit or vacuum. His per- 
formance was excellent. 

Three well-chosen songs, “When My Ships 
Come Sailing Home,” “The Old Road,” and 
“If You Were the Only Girl.” were splendid- 
ly rendered by Miss Catherine M. Cummings, 
of the General Office Radio Department. 
Miss Cummings has an exceedingly lovely 
voice and being a trained vocalist has on more 
than one occasion delighted Unifruitco Club 
gatherings with her talent. The appreciation 
of her listeners was demonstrated by enthu- 
siastic applause. We thank you most heartily, 
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Catherine, for your contribution and only re- 
gret that there was not time for you to tell 
us about “The Cottage Small by the Water- 
fall.” vs 

Still we were not through with that dinner-. 
More community singing, with Bob Bullard 
as leader and Willard Tibbetts again at the 
piano, helped ease down the last of this 
sumptuous repast. Then, while tables and 
chairs were being cleared away, our friend 
Deneen showed up with his Indian clubs 
shooting fire in every direction. He had to 
get a special permit from the Fire Department 
for this performance. Lighting the clubs, he 
proceeded to swing them. The electric‘ lights 
were turned off so as to intensify the bril- 
liance of the flaming, swinging clubs. This 
was a beautiful and vivid spectacle—a marve- 
lous exhibition of centrifugal force under per- 
fect control. Never once did those blazing 
clubs get a chance at the white shirt so close 
to the fiery flames. 

By this time the floor was ready for danc- 
ing, the banana punch was ready to lubricate 
dry throats, and the Tech Tunesters, seven in 
number, were lined up on the platform ready 
to produce music for the dancing. These musi- 
cians were resplendent in the most gorgeous 
blazer coats known to man, which started 
with all the colors of the rainbow and 
branched out; there were stripes of red, or- 
ange, yellow, buff, blue, violet, white, and a 
multitude of others too numerous to mention 
—especially the colors we do not know. When 
they tried to darken the hall, it was found 
that merely turning off the lights didn’t ac- 
complish much until those fire-alarm (and 
then some) coats had sort of stepped outside. 

When intermission arrived, we had a series 
of duets by Bob Bullard and his friend Ber- 
nard Cogan, with Morgan H. Harris at the 
piano. They wound up with the “All-Ameri- 
can College Football Song,” diplomatically 
arranged so you could insert the name of your 
favorite college where appropriate. This pre- 
vented any college graduate in the crowd 
from feeling antagonistic because his college 
was not mentioned. 

The thanks of the Club are due to the 
Committee for the great success of this enter- 
tainment and for the great amount of time, 
hard work and effort involved. 


Soft jobs come to those who have done hard 
jobs well, and easy money is postponed pay- 
ment that comes to the man who has earned 
hard money. ce 
—William Feather. 
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Roster—United Fruit Company—Steamship Service 


Steamships Captains 

A bangarez W. A. Card 
Atenas E. W. Holmes 
Calamares A. D. Livingston 
Camden S. S. Hansen 
Carrillo W. J. Close 
Cartago G. A. McBride 
Coppename W. H. Fagen 
Esparta C. O'Neill 
Heredia L. Burmeister 
La Marea J. C. Jackson 
La Perla ie Scott 

La Playa Harry Irvine 
Levisa A. A. Dalzell 
Limon C. D. McRae 
Macabi R. D. Robbins 
Manaqui E. J. Minister 
Maravi D. W. McLellan 
Mayari Burton Davison 
Metapan Tom Smith 
Parismina L. P. Ritchie 
Pastores C. R. Glenn 

San Benito D. M. Macdonald 
San Blas G. H. Grant 
San Bruno Si. Barr 

San Gil W. J. Mathers 
San Jose J. A. McLean 
San Mateo K. N. Bauer 

San Pablo G. E. Adams 
Santa Marta W. O. Barratt 
Saramacca H. A. Hansen 
Sixaola G. W. Spears 
Suriname O. Larsen 
Tivives A. H. Birks 
Toloa C. W. Whidden 
Turrialba Edward Baxter 
Ulua W. C. Towell 
Zacapa Andrew Thompson 


Chief Engineers 


R. M. Stoddart 
Andrew Hall 
W. J. Banner 
Bert Taylor 
Thos. McAuley 
David Findlay 
John Honniball 
Joseph Pearcey 
George Smart 
N. S. Esplin 
F. G. Yandell 
C. B. McGhee 
M. J. Leary 
Andrew Muniz 
Charles Jones 
G. T. Lockhart 
John Paterson 
R. J. Quiery 
Fred Tyler 

T. Caley 
W. J. Davison 
W. J. Heins 
Thos. Milliken 
Chas. Neill 
Wm. Steen 

C. W. Kohn 
Hugo Haeslich 
John Marley 
Wm. Englebert 
Chas. Johnson 
W. E. Sutherland 
L. H. Ayers 
W. J. Morgan 
A. W. Paterson 
D. K. Romaine 
F. J. Blamey 
John Elder 


All work ceased in the General Office when 
Cousin Bill Doten discovered Cousin Myra 
Greenlaw through the publicity his Cousin 
Eunice Greenlaw has received. 

You see, Cousin Eunice was unanimously 
chosen “MISS MAINE” from a bevy of Pine 
Tree State’s fairest. It is said around the 
office, however, that it was lucky for Cousin 
Eunice that her sister left for Boston. 

According to legends handed down through 
several generations, we have finally decided 
that Bill’s grandfather was Myra’s grand- 
mother’s brother. Figure that out. 


Truxillo’s loss is decidedly a gain to the 
General Office in the person of Mr. A. L. 
MacLennan. Mac is certainly welcome back 
to our fold again. 


Mr. W. R. Crosby, formerly the Preston 
Division Accounting Department, has been 
welcomed into the Tropical Bureau. 


We also have with us Mr. William E. G. 
Heaslip, from the Colombia Division. We 
are sincerely sorry to hear of the illness of 
Mr. Heaslip’s mother, and we wish to ex- 
press our hope for her prompt recovery. 


Bird's-Eye of Burrwood 


By L. H. Locketie 


Radio Department 


M, Young, Chief Operator at WBW 


for the past six years, agrees that Burrwood 
would be all right if there was an automobile 
road from Burrwood to New Orleans. Mrs. 
Young raises the ante and says it would be 
better if the Company maintained an hourly 
airplane service. And, no doubt, she has a 
right to her say, for she has probably made it 
possible for her husband to remain there so 
long, with sacrifice to herself. 

All of which might lead one to believe 
that Burrwood is not such a desirable place 
to live in. As a matter of fact, there are 
worse places. A correct idea of the place 
and its difficulties may be gained by a trip to 
Southwest Pass on the river boat, El Rito, 
as outlined, minus quotes, by a relief operator. 

The El Rito sails at six A. M., and it is 
well to start the swindle sheet (expense ac- 
count) by having a taxi call at your home 
in case the alarm does not go off, for Captain 
Billy waits for no man; though it is said two 
or three women have him buffaloed. 

Be sure and pay your fare immediately the 
boat sails and make yourself known to the 
skipper; otherwise you are likely to come in 
on the third table, or even miss a meal, for 
two meals only are served, and these at un- 
usual hours. But if you get in the good 
graces of the Captain and the cook, a night 
lunch might be served to you, to say nothing 
of early coffee upon sailing. 
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@ Burrwood is U. 8. Govt. En- 
gineer’s Depot at the Mouth of the 
Mississippi, where one of the 
Tropical Radio Stations is located. 


The trip to Buras, the first stop, is the 
usual river trip. But here begins the main 
business of the EJ Rito—landing cargo. A 
barrel or box goes off at this pier; a package 
here, a steak and soup bone there; wherever 
there are standing orders or special ones. 
First on one side of the river, and then on the 
other, until Pilottown and the head of the 
Pass is reached. From the Pass head to Burr- 
wood no stops are made, and the passenger is 
grateful indeed that he is on the home stretch. 

It is eight-thirty or nine o’clock in the even- 
ing when the boat docks and the population 
is at the wharf, simply to greet the boat, if 
no friends are arriving. Some may have pro- 
visions aboard, for groceries are very dear in 
the village store. But there is one individual 
who is looking for none of these things, and 
that is the operator going on vacation. As 
soon as he spies his relief he welcomes the 
newcomer with both hands, takes up the heav- 
iest bag and leads the way down the long 
boardwalk to the radio station. It means he 
is getting away the same night. 

The radio station is at the far end of the 
Island, the two high towers being visible for 
many miles. The house is about the best on 
the Island and is well laid out. A door leads 
from the operating room to the living room. 
From this room a hall leads past the three 
bedrooms on the one side, and the dining 
room, kitchen and bath on the other. From 
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the living room a door leads to the dining 
room direct, thence through a pantry to the 
kitchen. A veranda or gallery in the form 
of an el extends from the rear of this side to 
the front of the living room and ends at the 
radio office door. All is screened and provided 
with storm curtains. ; 

This is the queendom over which Mrs. 
Young presides, and everything Is in good 
order, including the food, which you are wise 
to choose, when she gives you your choice of 
that or the Government mess hall. She goes 
out of her way to please, perhaps because she 
needs a casino partner to while the hours 
away. And this is fortunate for the relief op- 
erator. While he may put it over on her, 
wizard though she be, he will find it a hard 
job to beat her husband pitching quoits, and it 
is flattering to know one is accomplished at 
something. Yet it does vex her to lose three 
straights. And the best advice on this point, 
if you win, is to slip up to the country store 
or have a chat with Dr. Billing, a former 
Company ship doctor. 

The second trick operator is Mr. Poussard 
—the Irrepressible; that is, with smiles. He’s 
always laughing softly, as if it was a good joke 
being buried down in Burrwood. He has a 
charming wife and an individual house in the 
Government colony. His main ambition is to 
get up to WNU (New Orleans), and it is 
reported that he headed a petition the locals 
got up to have Mr. Hoover close the WBW 
(Burrwood) station because it interfered with 
broadcast reception. That’s one way of get- 
ting out of Burrwood. But he is not alone 
in his desire to get away. Of all the operators 
or their wives, Mrs. Young is the worst in 
this respect, but she has the faculty of mak- 
ing herself happy wherever she may be and 
we know she is very happy just now, for 
she and Mr. Young are on vacation together 
in California. : 

The third trick operator is Mr. Louis Har- 
gus, who lately carried the aforementioned 
bags of the relief operator. Now, while Har- 
gus has been on the lower coast only a year, 
he returned from vacation with his shoes un- 
ce his ee “Gee, it’s good to get those 
— off!” he exclaimed, stepping from the 
a They say no matter how long a native 
as ob remains away, he always has this 

ei ie reverts. He was quite lonely too 
for Dr. Billing’s niece had gone away in the 
ae hei from his vacation stated 
while in N a fa ae oa thors 
That Soph shook a wicked foot near- 
ks Is “Rearsay merely; all Burrwood 


nows is that he arrived i 
2 ed arrayed in - 
store cowboy’s togs, : oe 
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The only diversion in Burrwood is penny 
ante or weekly movies and of course, that 
perennial pastime, gossip—but harmless. The 
third trick operator has no opportunity to join 
in any of these except the last. The village 
store, where the wits meet, is the social cen- 
ter. The store has a broadcast receiver and is 
also the post-office. When the daily mail boat 
arrives the inhabitants gather there to drink 
coca-cola and eat ice cream. 

This year the World’s Series was held there 
also. It wasn’t much different from any other 
place when heard via radio except the few 
rooters and the one-sidedness of the thing. 
Nearly every one was for St. Louis except one 
of the two charming women who brought up 
the feminine contingent. That one, of course, 
was Mrs. Young. 

The return trip from Burrwood may be 
accomplished by the E/ Rito, but during the 
oyster season it takes two nights and a day, 
owing to the heavy cargo. The alternative 
route is by mail boat and train which takes 
about one-half day. 

If the latter route is chosen, bid all your 
new-found friends good-bye the night before, 
and set the alarm for 2 A. M. If the large 
mail boat is down you go all the way to 
Buras, but if it is the small one, you change 
at the head of the Pass, and the change to 
the commodious one will be agreeable. Be- 
sides the comfort, Captain Pat Buras will in- 
troduce you to some good N.O. coffee in 
the engine room. “Pat” makes the rest of 
the journey very pleasant for you. You will 
meet the E/ Rito somewhere loading oysters. 
The genial cook on the El Rito recognizes 
you, so does Captain Billy. 

The mail boat arrives at Buras about 10 
A. M. You have two hours and a quarter to 
kill. Park your things in the restaurant and 
stroll around. You might sit in the cemetery 
but you will be better amused watching Cap- 
tain “Pat” refueling, until it’s time for dinner. 
After dinner the train leaves as scheduled and 
you heave a sigh of relief. 


The Lower Coast Railway is unique. 
While steam trains are run, you are greeted 
with a two-coach affair run by a gas engine. 
The author of the “Slow Train Through 
Arkansas,” never saw this road.° Yet this 
line is very accommodating. It will stop on 
any kind of a signal to take on passengers, 
though this is hardly necessary, for any able- 
bodied person could board it at full speed, 
even though burdened with baggage. If you 
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feel a terrific jolting, do not become alarmed. 
You have just run over a broken rail and the 
conductor stops the train, gets out, and puts 
up a paper flag on the end of a stick, so the 
work train can make repairs. This condition 
will soon end, it is hoped, since the Missouri 
Pacific bought the line. . 

After your journey through orange groves 
and sugar-cane you do not feel badly toward 
the railroad. It has jostled and jolted you 
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and you have been pestered with mosquitoes 
but the coach has brought you into Algiers 
on schedule time at 4:30 P. M. That it has 
taken four hours and a quarter to make sixty 
miles means nothing now. ‘The ferry soon 
takes you across to Canal Street, and you are 
happy to again see the bright lights and take 
a car home. 
A car mind you, not a taxi! 


ss 
he, 


SINCE early in October we have had the 
pleasure of Mr. “Hoe” Easton’s company at 
the General Office. We did our best to show 
him all the nice eating places in Boston, but 
could not get him up to the point of carrying 
a tray in a cafeteria. 


Elmer J. Wakefield is again in the office 
after a serious illness which threatened the 
loss of his eyesight. We are all glad to see 
him back again fully restored to health. 


The Radio “Songbird”, Miss Catherine 
Cummings, was at her best during the last 
Unreruitco dinner-dance held on November 
16. Every time we hear Miss Cummings sing 
we wonder why anybody in the General Of- 
fice would be foolish enough to pay $4.40 for 
a seat at Symphony Hall. 


Miss Wentworth can hardly see her keys 
these days in writing RP-10s and Claim No. 
BZQ4283, etc., by reason of the intense light 
that strikes her eyes, coming from the new 
sparkler that some lucky cuss placed on the 
proper finger. 


Mr. N. C. Connelly, who had been Chief 
Operator of the Limon, C. R. Radio Station 
since March, 1923, was on October 24, 1926, 
transferred and assigned Chief Operator of 
the Almirante, R. P. Radio Station. We sin- 
cerely hope that he and his family will like 
their new assignment. Ask the two ladies of 


the New Orleans Radio Office if they do any 
swearing when they find that they have ad- 
dressed a letter or message to Mr. Connelly at 
Limon instead of Almirante. In their minds, 
Connelly belongs in Limon. 


Do any of you know Mr. C. W. Phillips 
of the Compaiiia Radiografica Internacional 
de Costa Rica, Cartago, C. R. Station? We 
understand that this gallant young man has, 
on November 10, 1926, taken unto himself 
“for better or worse, etc.”, a life partner, and 
that on November 13 they sailed for the Unit- 
ed States on their honeymoon. We know not 
the lady’s name. Here is to their health, hap- 
piness and success. 


Mr. A. C. Armstrong, Plant Engineer, 
Hialeah, Florida, Radio Station, passed 
through New Orleans the first week in No- 
vember, en route to “parts unknown”, to 
spend his vacation. He looked prosperous and 
in good health and spirits. 


On October 23, 1926, the UNiTEp FRuIT 
CoMPANy gave a barn dance at the Southern 
Yacht Club, New Orleans, and without a 
doubt everyone there had one glorious eve- 
ning. Of the Radio crowd, there is not the 
slightest doubt that Vance Nall and R. V. 
Upp had the best time. What time did they 
reach home? Bill Resor was so “dolled up” 
that you would hardly have known him—he 
was “swell elegant”. 
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Raw Materials 
for 
Sugar Barrels 


I. HARVESTING raw material for the 
manufacture of sugar barrel staves and head- 
ing, Winter felling of trees has long been the 
general rule, since conditions continue to make 
it the best and most economical season for the 
logger. But aside from these preferences, the 
season of the year or the phase of the moon 
has no noticeable influence on its strength or 
durability. 

Where cooperage stock manufacturers do 
their own logging or cut their own raw ma- 
terial in the forest, it is highly imperative 
that the woods foreman should be a practical 
man, thoroughly conversant with the business 
and methods at the mill, and have a knowl- 
edge of the purpose for which a log or 
tree is best suited. He should also be well 
trained in the matter of economy in waste, 
as there is no doubt but that the greatest 
quantity and percentage of waste can be traced 
to this quarter, where a lack of careful super- 
vision and knowledge often leads to wilful 
destruction of valuable timber. Logs or bolts 
are often cut at inopportune times, or more 
rapidly than necessary, and left lying in the 
woods until they discolor, check, decay, or 
become sour and useless for the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

The woods foreman should also appreciate 
the fact that stave and heading mills can 
sometimes utilize a block sixteen or eighteen 
inches long, as well as a log sixteen feet in 
length. Still, thousands of such blocks of 
apparently good quality or tops, the lower 
ends of which would make excellent stave or 
heading bolts, are abandoned and left in the 
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By 
C. S. Webber 


Supt. Revere Company Plant 


woods to rot and decay, whereas, if these short 


-blocks were sent to the mill, staves or heading 


blanks could possibly be made for the smaller 
sized packages, and a saving created which 
would be astonishing to even the most eco- 
nomical of mill operators. 

Cutting without regard to a diameter limit 
or with no intention of leaving seed trees is the 
most unsatisfactory method, as is shown by 
the present depleted condition of our forests. 
Had these principles been inaugurated in all 
woods operations twenty-five years ago, we 
would not now be seeking substitutes for the 
woods which are rapidly being exhausted. 
Owing to the number of different species in 
the forests, the diameter to which trees are 
now cut varies considerably. It hardly pays 
to cut down trees less than eight inches in 
diameter at the small end, or ten inches breast 
high, and this rule should be rigidly followed 
in all woods operations. 

The ideal mill or factory for the manu- 
facture of cooperage stock is that in which 
there is no unnecessary handling of raw mate- 
rial, and in which everything when received 
at the works is stored so as to be readily 
available when needed, and thereafter so han- 
dled throughout the whole course of manu- 
facture that it will not go through any back- 
ward movement, but forward from stage to 
stage, until ready for market. 

A mill pond is essential to all well-equipped 
plants where economy is sought, although it is 
not an absolute necessity excepting where the 
supply of timber is cut during the Winter for 
the entire year. Then a good sized pond is 
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necessary, for it not only preserves the tim- 
ber, but it is beneficial and economical in 
handling same from storage to mill. 

The first operation of the mill should be to 
elevate the raw material to a point where it 
would be a continual down grade until the 
finished product reached the car or loading 
point, ready to be billed out, with the least 
possible amount of labor in handling. 

Mills for the manufacture of cooperage 
stock are of several different types ; some manu- 
facture staves only, others heading only, some 
make both while still others manufacture 
staves in connection with a hoop mill, general- 
ly making elm staves especially. And, again, 
some mills manufacture all three, which is 
an ideal arrangement, as the logs then can 
be worked up into that class of stock for 
which they are best adapted. 

Ordinarily, staves when manufactured at a 
hoop mill do not run as large per cent. No. 1, 
from the fact that the better grade of logs 
must necessarily be cut into hoops. 

Heading would be more suitable for manu- 
facture in connection with a hoop mill than 
staves, from the fact that the bolts are shorter, 
and a lower grade of timber can be utilized 
more advantageously than in staves or hoops. 


Stave MANUFACTURE 


rT 
l HE manufacture of staves may be classed 
in five different branches, namely: tree fell- 
ing, blocking, bolting, stave cutting, and piling 
or seasoning. In operation the logs should be 
brought to the bolting room from the log pond 
on an inclined log trough, by means of an 
endless chain log haul-up, and landed on the 
sorting deck, where they can be properly in- 
spected and put to the use for which ‘they 
are best adapted, the best grades of logs, ones 
with the straightest grain and the least de- 
tects, such as knots, checks, etc., going into 
hoops or staves and the more inferior ones 
pee aside for heading. The logs should then 
Sirs to the cut-off saw, to be sawed into 
Proper lengths for stave or heading bolts. 
For this particular work some use what is 
termed a “drag saw”, others use a “drop-feed 
ge saw”, and in some of the modern 
wher an ee i sme tance 
‘ge log is brought into the 
“at the drag-saw is brought into use, but for 
le small diameter logs, up to thirty inches in 


diameter, th i 
» the drop-feed circular cut. i 
the more efficient, ot 


or use in con 
Saws, for holding ¢ 


Junction with these cut-off 
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while being sawed, are what is termed “steam 
dogs”. There are two types of these, the 
“over-head” and the “floor level”. ‘The lat- 
ter type is considered the most efficient as it 
will “dog” instantly a six inch or a five foot 
log, and hold them firmly in position while 
being sawed. 

On the capacity of the cut-off saws depends 
the output of the entire mill, and it is of the 
greatest importance that they should be given 
the best possible attention in order to insure 
their usefulness. : 

The blocks as they come from these cut-off 
saws are then passed to the bolting saws, where 
they are quartered or sawed into bolts for 
staves or heading. These bolts or flitches 
should be sawed so that the staves when cut 
will average about four inches in width. The 
usual run of flitches should be from three to 
six inches, with the majority of them nearer 
four and one-half inches, so that the staves 
will finish when jointed to an average of 
four inches. 

After the stave bolts or flitches have been 
properly cut, they are then taken to the steam 
boxes where they are subjected to a steaming 
process in order to soften the wood for cut- 
ting. In general, well-steamed wood shears 
about one-third more easily than merely wet 
wood, and makes a brighter and much 
smoother stave. ‘Timber that is not properly 
steamed or not steamed enough will produce 
a stave that is rough, washboardy, or of uneven 
thickness, and with the fibres of the wood 
badly shattered by the knife forcing its way 
through the bolt, and is liable to appear moldy 
and stained when taken from the pile where 
it has been placed for seasoning. And, again, 
if the timber is steamed too much, the staves 
will be woolly and rough, giving them the 
appearance of having been cut from dead 
timber. ‘This is especially so in the cases of 
elm, soft or silver maple. 

The principal object to be obtained in 
steaming the wood before cutting, is to ex- 
tract or force as much of the sap and nitrogen- 
ous substances out of the timber as possible, 
at the same time making the fibres of the 
wood soft and pliable, so that it will shear or 
cut easily, and dry quickly after being cut, in 
order to lessen the possibility of the staves 
molding in the pile while seasoning. 

When the stave bolts leave the steam boxes 
after having been properly steamed they are 
taken directly to the bolt equalizer where they 
are sawed to the required finished length, and 
immediately passed to the stave-cutting ma- 
chine where they are cut into staves. The op- 
erator of this machine must give proper at- 
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tention at all times to the grain of the wood, 
and see that his bolt is turned and fed into the 
machine in such a manner that the knife in 
cutting through the bolt will be running as 
near quartering as practical, which means that 
the knife must start into the wood and cut 
from bark to heart, or vice versa, thus cross- 
ing the grain of the wood properly and mak- 
ing a nice, clean, smooth stave. 

In a majority of mills after the staves are 
cut they are piled in the yard or under open 
sheds to season, called air-drying, while others 
put the staves direct from knife into dry kilns, 
after which they are jointed and bundled, 
fifty staves’ or two hundred inches to the 
bundle, and are then ready for shipment. 


Heapinc MANUFACTURE 


Tue manufacture of heading, up to the 
time the blanks are sawed, is practically the 
same as that for the manufacture of staves 
except that the bolts from which they are 
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made are not subjected to the steaming process. 
When the bolts have been properly prepared 
they are taken to the “upright pendulous- 
swing saw” where they are cut into blanks of 
the required thickness, and then piled upon 
cars or trucks and placed in a dry kiln where 
they are subjected to a heating process for a 
period depending upon the condition of the 
timber when entering the kiln. 

When all moisture has been removed 
the blanks are piled in open sheds until thor- 
oughly acclimated, in order to prevent swell- 
ing beyond size after heading is finished, then 
they are planed on one side, joints made tight 
and passed through a machine called a turner 
which bevels both edges—cuts to proper diam- 
eter and automatically bundles thirty com- 
pleted heads to the bundle. 

Stave and heading mills are now in opera- 
tion in the states of Arkansas, Oregon, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and Washington 
and our barrels are made from Elm-Hack- 
berry and Gum staves and Beech, Birch, 
Maple and Gum Heading. 


The Second New England Conference 
By Charles H. Moore 


Credit Manager 


Note:—Mr. Charles H. Moore, Credit Manager, Revere Refinery, attended the Second New Eng- 
land Conference at Hartford, Connecticut, on November 18 and 19 as a delegate of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. At the monthly meeting of the Association he spoke on the subject of 
“Sidelights on the Second New England Conference” and submits the following report on the 


conference as a whole: 


[ HERE are some who say that the glory 


of New England is in her past; that the great 
industries which formerly flourished here can- 
not continue to prosper; that a section so re- 
mote from other parts of the country and 
without great natural resources cannot main- 
tain itself in the lead; that the leadership which 
it is admitted New England had not so many 
years ago must inevitably pass to the newer 
and presumably more progressive parts of the 


country. Critics who argue along these lines 
would have been astounded if they had had 
the privilege of attending the Second New 
England Conference which was held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on November 18 and 19. 
At that meeting there were over twelve 
hundred men, all leaders in. their respective 
businesses and organizations, who with rapt 
attention and earnest purpose listened to the 
reports of the committee and the addresses of 
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the many leaders of industry in New England 
who gladly came to tell the Conference of 
their own experience in reviving their own 
businesses and selling their products success- 
fully in the face of competition and industrial 
depression. 

The New England Conference was called 
by the New England Council, a group of 
seventy-two men, twelve from each of the six 
New England states, who may be likened by 
analogy in 1926 to the Minute Men of 1776 
who were ready to spring to arms to defend 
their country. This idea was cleverly car- 
ried out in Hartford by having each meeting of 
the Conference preceded by a parade to the 
assembly hall. At the head of the procession 
marched two drummers and a fifer attired in 
Colonial costume portraying the Spirit of °76 
and ’26. Not a little interest was thus aroused 
in various meetings but it did not require such 
devices as this to show that in modern days 
New Englanders are still interested in pre- 
serving their country.. The reports of the 
different committees showed clearly that much 
has been done and that there is much to hope 
for in the future as to the continued prosperity 
of the New England States. 

The Hartford Conference was the second 
held by the Council. At the first, in Wor- 
cester a year ago, plans were discussed, com- 
mittees appointed and the members of the 
Council chosen for the year 1926. At Hart- 
ford the committees reported what they had 
accomplished and indicated part of their pro- 
grams for next year. Less stress was laid on 
plans, however, than on actual performance. 
It is pleasing to note that a great deal has 
really been done, which is encouraging to say 
the least. 

The reports of the committees fall into two 
classes (1) those dealing with the development 
of natural resources such as power, agricul- 
ture and recreational facilities, and (2) those 
dealing with the selling of New England and 
its products through better methods either ac- 
quired by hard experience or learned through 
research. All the reports were valuable but 
perhaps because New England is after all 
primarily an industrial community more im- 
portance attaches to those ideas which im- 
prove the selling of the products of its manu- 
facturing enterprises. Here was where the 
great slump occurred and here is where re- 
habilitation must take place. 

The greatest stress was naturally laid on 
the most important industries such as cotton 
textiles, knitted goods and shoes. Elaborate 
Teports in printed form were distributed to 
the delegates which showed that the Research 
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Committee had done important work in. these 
fields. The information in the reports showed 
that there were remedies for the troubles ex- 
isting in these great industries which repre- 
sent about thirty per cent. of business in New 
England. It was clearly demonstrated both in 
the reports and in the short talks given by men 
who had made successes recently in the face of 
almost universal depression in their fields, that 
the remedy lies in the utilization of, up-to-date 
ideas and that research combined with en- 
couragement to the youth of New England to 
stay at home would once more put New Eng- 
land ahead. Her great natural advantages 
such as large population, skilled workers, in- 
herited capital, accessible but rather small area 
traversed by railroads and excegiert highways 
cannot be denied. New England competitors 
recognize these facts. It is up to New Eng- 
land to make the best use of them. 


Ly the November issue of the UNrrRUITCO 
the Baltimore division quotes some statistics as 
to the length of time required to discharge the 
S. S. Mayari at the American Sugar Refining 
Company’s dock in Baltimore. They state 
that working four gangs the steamer was dis- 
charged in 1614 hours, which makes a total of 
65 hours, an average of 353.8 bags per hour 
for each gang. The average discharge per 
gang per hour on steamers of the Mayari class 
at the Revere Sugar Refinery is 550 bags; for 
example: This ship arrived at berth, Friday, 
August 20, work started at 8.05 A. M.., fin- 
ished Saturday, August 21, 4 P. M. Our 
starting time Saturday was 8 A. M. The total 
time discharging was 15 hours for three gangs, 
a total of 45 hours. The number of bags in 
the cargo was 24,218 or an average per hour 
per hatch 538. 

The employees of the Revere Sugar Re- 
finery take this opportunity to extend to their 
fellow-workers in all other Divisions most sin- 
cere wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 


New Orleans 


Significance of Cargo 
Handled on Our Steamers 


By James E. Scott 


Commercial Freight Agent 


Cie of the few points of interest in 


commerce which go unnoticed is the signifi- 
cance and magnitude of the continuous flow 
of cargo from the United States to Latin- 
America and the West Indies. The applica- 
tion of this subject may be extended to cargo 
destined for other countries, but the selection 
of Latin-America and the West Indies is in 
order to deal only with that which concerns 
the movement of cargo over the UNITED 
Fruir CoMpany’s steamers. 

The drop of water falling from a faucet 
or any other outlet seems negligible. But 
multiply the constant dripping over a period 
of time and you have a pool, a stream, or a 
larger body of water. “This illustration may 
be applied in reviewing the movement of gen- 
eral cargo on our steamers. The single wagon 
load of freight we see being delivered to our 
wharf seems a small item, but it is the “drop 
of water” that makes the “big pool” at the 
end of the year for our ships to carry. 

The general cargo handled over the UNITED 
Frurr Company docks at New Orleans for 
export to all ports that we serve in Central 
and South America and the West Indies for 
the year approximates more than 300,000 
short tons. Excluding Sundays and holidays, 
we arrive at a figure of slightly over 1000 tons 


of general cargo moving over our docks each 


working day in the year, which is equivalent 
to at least 10,000 car loads per annum and 
which would make up 250 full trains of. 40 
cars each—a stretch of 100 miles of cars. 
Drawing this cargo from 1500 to 2000 
shippers situated in a territory comprising 
about thirty-six states of the Union and mov- 
ing in connection with one hundred railroads 
and inland carriers from points of origin in 
New Orleans, is a big task in itself, but aided 
by the wonderful service of the inland carriers, 
this freight is kept moving to our steamers 
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and thence finds its way to the respective 
foreign countries. 

Close to one hundred ports of entry are 
included in the fifteen foreign countries to 
which cargo on our steamers is consigned. 
This cargo consists largely of foodstuffs, one 
of the most important being flour. The latter 
commodity, when made into bread is, as we 
know, considered the staff of life; therefore, 
every barrel of flour carried by our steamers 
means subsistence for as many people as it 
will supply. 

It may be of interest to know that our 
steamers from New Orleans carry approxi- 
mately 600,000 barrels of flour to these vari- 
ous countries during one year. As it takes 
approximately 414 bushels of wheat to make 
a barrel of flour, our 600,000 barrels of flour 
have been made from 2,700,000 bushels of 
wheat. Bakers are said to average about 305 
loaves of bread from each barrel of flour; on 
this basis we have carried the equivalent of 
183,000,000 loaves of bread to foreign coun- 
tries in one year. Some authorities on this 
subject maintain that one person consumes on 
an average of a loaf of bread per day, which 
would mean that in the course of the year 
we have carried enough flour to supply over 
half a million people. 

Much can be said about other commodities 
and foodstuffs, as well as about articles of 
machinery, dry goods, etc., but the above fig- 
ures will serve as an indication of the ton- 
nage handled. 

To keep this volume of freight from pre- 
cipitating a state of congestion is a problem, 
but one which our Company and its employees 
are well equipped to combat most efficiently. 
It is indeed a remarkable accomplishment, 
considering the vast amount of cargo involved, 
to be able to give individual attention to each 
shipment. This condition does exist, how- 
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ever, not in theory but in practice, in that the 
movement of each shipment is closely followed 
until its delivery to our steamer. ‘This is 
made possible by the team-work of everyone, 
from the highest official all down the line, 
as each one knows what to do and when and 
how to do it. 


Moss VIOLA MEYERS has earned a 
place on the permanent payroll of the F reight 
Traffic Department. She had been acting in the 
capacity of relief stenographer for quite some 
time and we are mighty glad she is to continue 
with us as we have become very much at- 
tached to Vi and her winning smile. 


After the storm comes the calm, but the re- 
cent tropical hurricane that passed over Cuba 
made it necessary for our Mr. M. “Bud” 
Muro, Assistant Pier Superintendent, to take 
a flying trip to Havana to lend his assistance 
wherever it was needed. Bud’s not wishing 
for any more storms but he says he did enjoy 
the trip. 


Mr. L. J. Lashley, known to the New Or- 
leans Division as “Larry”, is again back at his 
desk after an extended illness, due to having 
his appendix removed. Larry was not able to 
work in his garden, as has been his custom, 
and there was a noticeable shortage of chrys- 
anthemums this All Saints’ day because of his 
supply not coming to market as the dealers ex- 
pected. 


The position as Assistant to Mr. Paul Ber- 
tus, Custom House Broker, was vacated by 
Mr. C. M. Vonder Heiden, who connected 
with the General Motors Acceptance Corpor- 
ation. Fritz’s place was filled with a very 
promising looking young man who has been 
with us for several years. Very methodical 
and effective, John Eagen has advanced an- 
other step and he is just the kind who will 
never stop climbing. John has recently taken 
to himself a wife, which is another reason for 
his increased ambition. A newly married man 
with work in the day and school at night, 


Johnny says he hasn’t time to tell you how 
he feels. 


Springtime is known as the season of laugh- 
ter, good cheer and play, but “Grandpa Paul 
Bertus” says, “Regardless of the calendar sea- 
son, it is Springtime when the Stork arrives.” 
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Our amiable Custom House Broker prefixed 
the new title to his name, when his daughter, 
Mrs. W. T. Harmon, presented him with a 
beautiful granddaughter. 


Speaking of the wealth of health that is 
stored in the New Orleans drinking water— 
our own smiling and ever-willing Ed Feahney 
is telling the world how it attracts that won- 
derful joy-dispensing bird—the “Stork”. Is it 
a big boy? Ed smiles back at you in his bash- 
ful manner, “well, normal, eleven pounds.” 


The Traffic Department extends a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Harold Allen, our new mani- 
fest clerk. Your interest is our interest, 
Harry, and we are glad to have you with us. 


vecsorv 
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Philadelphia 


‘Tue hand of the Grim Reaper has been 
felt in our midst during the past month, the 
father of our genial Mr. Harry L. Meehan 
having joined “the innumerable throng which 
moves to that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take his chamber in the silent halls of 
Death.” We extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to Mr. Meehan and to the other members of 
his household in their bereavement. 


We are at present seeking a new stenog- 
rapher to augment our force in the Accounting 
Department, and everyone, particularly the 
handsome members of this Department, are 
taking a deep interest in the matter. If the 
choice could be left to the embryo C. P. A’s., 
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which fortunately it is not, qualities other than 
efficiency as a stenographer and typist would 
undoubtedly be considered. However, if the 
present high standard is maintained, no one 
will have any criticisms to offer. 

The severe snow-storm of December 6 
brings home to us the fact that Philadelphia 
is undoubtedly the most favored of all Divis- 
ions in the matter of pleasant weather. A 
snow-storm is very unusual here, and the fact 
that we had this one is only the exception that 
proves the general rule. Anyone arriving late 
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at the office the day following the storm did 
not even need to offer an excuse, as the mere 
fact of our having had a storm was sufficient. 

In Philadelphia it is neither too hot nor too 
cold as a general rule, but delightful the year 
round. An occasional snow gives us a taste of 
the Arctic Boston weather, and the few hot 
days we have in summer are samples of New 
Orleans’ climate. Very small samples of each 
are entirely sufficient. But, of course, every- 
one isn’t fortunate enough to be a Phila- 
delphian. 


New York 


The Transporation Problem 
In Colombia 


A Discussion of the Freight Traffic Problem 
as a Factor in Exports to Colombia 
By W. E. Moore 


American Locomotive Sales Corporation 


(At a recent meeting of the Export Managers’ Club of New York, Mr. Moore discussed the 
commercial conditions in Colombia as he had observed them during a recent visit to that country 
laying special stress on the situation as with regard to the transportation of freight from the 
ports of arrival to inland destinations. 

He described in detail the measures which are being taken, or which are under consideration, to 
relieve the serious difficulties under which freight traffic in Colombia labors, especially when the 
Magdalena River is low. American exporters in general know from their individual recent experi- 
ences how vital this is to the satisfactory development of their Colombian business. 

During the Export Managers’ Club meeting, the suggestion was made by Ernst B. Filsinger 
that Export Trade and Finance publish Mr. Moore’s remarks together with a map showing the 
actual program of rail and highway construction which he had described. The following article is 
presented to our readers in accordance with Mr. Filsinger’s suggestion. 

Mr. Moore has carefully revised the text of his address as originally delivered and several 
important additions have been made in order to give our readers a complete understanding of the 


actual situation —ED1rTor.) 


| O appreciate the life and the business 


of Colombia you have to think of transporta- 
tion. That has been the big problem of the 
country from the time the early Spaniards 
went there. The settlers of Colombia sought 
‘climates similar to those they left in Europe 
and they went to the high tablelands and 
plateaus of the interior to build cities. Today, 


the largest centers of population are in the 
interior of the country, where good climatic 
conditions are enjoyed the year around, not- 
withstanding their difficult accessibility. Bo- 
gota, for example, is 700 miles inland and is 
accessible only by long and tedious travel, up 
the Magdalena River by boat, to change at the 
Rapids of Honda, there to take a train for a 
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hundred kilometers and again a boat on the 
upper river to Girardot. There one goes on 
by rail to Bogota from perhaps 700 feet above 
sea level to an altitude of nearly 9000 feet. 
Altogether, the trip takes about ten days from 
the coast, by land and river travel. 

Colombia is unique in the question of trans- 
portation, because it has some of the most 
modern methods and some of the most antique. 
It has the old back-paddle steamboats, pack 
mules and bullock carts and also the modern 
hydroplanes. Colombia has the longest air- 
plane service in the world—from Barran- 
quilla to Girardot—and the trip can be made 
in one day’s travel. But, it is costly and one 
can take only light hand baggage. 


I WOULD mention the principal lines of the 
Government plan of communications. When 
the Ospina administration began in 1922, hav- 
ing available the funds of the American in- 
demnity, it was decided to invest those funds 
largely in improving ways of communication. 
A survey of the plan of works begun is as 
follows: The canalization of the Magdalena 
River ; to make it navigable the year round, be- 
cause that great river during the dry periods 
of the year is not navigable for its entire 
length; and inasmuch as it is the principal 
means of getting into the interior of the coun- 
try where the greatest population is and where 
most products for export go from, there is tre- 
mendous difficulty both for exportation and 
importation. For example, during the last 
ten months the river was low about half the 
time. During that period, there congested on 
the coast and in the river’s different ports, 
nearly two million tons of cargo. When I 
left Colombia about a month ago, they were 
still working on that congestion and trying 
to speed up transportation, as the river was 
then in good condition. Freight rates jumped, 
during the drought; they quadrupled. Pre- 
miums of as much as $100 per ton were being 
paid to get merchandise from the coast to the 
interior. 

Success for the canalization of the Magda- 
lena River I personally think is very doubtful, 
because the river has great extensions of soft 
banks that are continually washing down and 
changing the river course. To make a canal 
of it will be most costly and a tremendous en- 
gineering feat. However, the stream can be 
kept clear of debris and tree trunks. The 
Government has contracted with the German 
firm of Julius Berger Consortium to do the 
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canalization and, when I left, their engineers 
were beginning work on the problem. : 

The Government has also contracted with 
the American firm of Ulen & Company, for 
opening the delta mouth of the Magdalena 
River, known as the Bocas de Cenira, to per- 
mit ocean steamships to go up the river about 
twenty miles to Barranquilla. This work is 
under way and expected to be completed with- 
in three years. Upon its completion Barran- 
quilla will be an ocean port and will not be 
dependent on Puerto Colombia and the Bar- 
ranquilla Railway and Pier Company for im- 
portation and exportation as at present. 

Also, a canal was built to connect the city 
of Cartagena with the Magdalena River at 
Calamar. This canal is already in service. 

There are also two great trunk lines in 
construction. First, an eastern trunk railway 
to extend from Bogota via Bucaramanga to a 
point on the lower Magdalena River, from 
which there is navigation the year round to the 
coast. This trunk line is called the Ferro- 
carril Central del Norte. The idea of this 
railway is to make an outlet perennially from 
Bogota to the Atlantic Coast and at the same 
time develop and open up the interior of the 
country to the east of the Magdalena River. 
This railway is already built from Bogota to 
Chiquinquira, a distance of about 104 kilo- 
meters of its southern division, and is being 
built in its northern division from Porto Wil. 
ches, on the Magdalena, southward toward 
Bucaramanga, of which about 65 kilometers 
are completed. 


T yen there is a western trunk line pro- 
jected to establish communication from the ex- 
treme south of the country, the region of 
Pasto, to the Pacific Coast at Buenaventura 
and the Caribbean Coast at Cartagena via the 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico and the Ferrocarri] de 
Caldas to the Ferrocarril de Amaga, thence 
through the Cauca Valley to connect up with 
the Ferrocarril de Bolivar that is in construc- 
tion from Cartagena. This railway is called 
the Ferrocarril Troncal de Occident and a 
large part of it has already been completed. 
The line from Buenaventura to Cali was built 
when the Ospina administration came in, but 
it completed the construction from Calj to 
Popayan and also from the point in El Valle 
near Cali to Cartago, the terminal where it 
connects with the Ferrocarril de Caldas. Its 
construction continues from Popayan toward 


Pasto. The Ferrocarril de Caldas is a de- 
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partmental railway from Puerto Caldas on 
the Cauca River to Manizales and it is built 
for about 75 kilometers, or as far as San 
Francisco, a little town just south of Mani- 
zales. From there is an automobile road into 
Manizales so that one can go from Buena- 
ventura port to San Francisco by railway and 
there take an automobile into Manizales, the 
capital of the very prosperous Department of 
Caldas. 

It is planned to build a line from the Ferro- 
carril de Caldas: to connect with the Ferro- 
carril de Amaga that is under construction by 
an American contracting concern and has 
about 100 kilometers built. “Then the plan 
calls for construction from the Amaga rail- 
way down the Cauca Valley to the coast at 
Cartagena. Construction is going on from 
Cartagena on the section of this trunkal line 
that is known as the Ferrocarril de Bolivar. 


B ESIDES these, there are various short lines 
for more or less local service in the Govern- 
ment plan. Among these is the Ferrocarril 
de Carare, to extend from the ancient city of 
Tunja through the Carare Valley via Moni- 
quira to Puerto Aguileo, a point on a branch 
of the Magdalena River from which generally 
there is navigation to the coast throughout the 
year. Also, the Ferrocarril de Narino that 
will connect Pasto to the Pacific port of 
Tumacao. And can be mentioned the Ferro- 
carril de Ambalema—lIbague, to connect the 
capital of the Department of Tolima with the 
Magdalena River at Ambalema, a terminal 
of the La Dorada Railway. It is also planned 
to continue the Ferrocarril de Ibague, that 
connects with the Ferrocarril de Giardot, to 
join a branch of the Ferrocarril del Pacifico 
extending from Zarzal to Armenia, thereby 
giving Bogota rail communication to the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Ferrocarril de Cucuta has 
been linked with the Ferrocarril de Tachira 
of Venezuela and is being constructed south- 
ward to Pamplona, where it will connect with 
the Carretera del Norte to give automobile 
transportation into Bogota. It will be within 
a short time, perhaps in the course of the 
next two years, with the road construction 
that is going on in both Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, that we will be able to visit Colombia 
by going ashore. at La Guaira and motoring 
through Venezuela, via Caracas and Valencia 
and across the border, on to Bogota. 

The Tolima-Huila-Caqueta Railway is also 
in construction and has about 40 kilometers 
built. This is being constructed by the Re- 
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public. It will extend from Espinal on the 
Ferrocarril del Tolima, which runs from 
Girardot to Ibague, to Neiva, about 165 kilo- 
meters south on the Upper Magdalena River. 

The Nacederos-Armenia line, in construc- 
tion from the station of Nacederos of the Fer- 
rocarril de Caldas, might also be mentioned. 
It is being built by the Ferrocarril de Caldas 
and will be about 35 kilometers long. 

The Ferrocarril del Nordeste is also in con- 
struction by a Belgian company. It will ex- 
tend from Bogota through Tunja to Bucara- 
manga, over 400 kilometers. The line-is built 
from Bogota to Tocancipa, about 50 kilome- 
ters. 

Besides, the Government also has cable- 
way projects. Cucuta, in the eastern part of 
Colombia, for years has been dependent upon 
Maracaibo of Venezuela for its economic life, 
being practically isolated by the eastern Cor- 
dilleras from the rest of its country. So the 
Government, to hold it closer to Colombia, is 
constructing a cableway from Cucuta to the 
Magdalena River at Gamarra. This is in 
construction, many of the towers are up and 
I believe they are laying the cable and proba- 
bly will have the first section of it soon in 
operation from Gamarra. 

There are also several departmental pro- 
jects. [The Department of Caldas has pro- 
jected and is actually studying a cableway 
from Manizales to the Choco valley; thence 
to the Pacific Coast, where it is planned to de- 
velop or construct a port so that Manizales 
and Caldas will not be dependent upon Buena- 
ventura as a port and the Ferrocarril del Pa- 
cifico, with its high freight rates, for trans- 
portation from the Pacific across the Cor- 
dilleras, over grades of up to +% per cent. 
to Cali and thence down the Cauca Valley 
and over the Ferrocarril de Caldas. 


M EDELLIN in Antioquia, perhaps the 
most go-ahead department of the country, also 
has projects: The Antioquians pride themselves 
on being the Americans of Colombia and any- 
one who goes to Colombia frequently will un- 
derstand this. Every time one goes there 
he sees big changes and cannot but agree that 
they are hitting the ball. They have started a 
connection to the Magdalena River at Puerto 
were about 12 kilometers built when I was 
there a short time ago. Medellin has rail 
connection to the Magdalena River at Puerto 
Berrio by the Ferrocarril de Antioquia. 

The Bogotans are also fighting their way 
to the sea by highways because the automobile 
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and the truck and autobusses have become very 
popular in Colombia as a means of transporta- 
tion. Besides, roads are more rapidly con- 
structed and are cheaper than railways. The 
Department of Cundinamarca, with the aid of 
the central Government, is constructing a 
highway from Bogota via Facatativa to Cam- 
bao, a place opposite La Dorada, on the lower 
Magdalena River. Also, the construction of 
the gran Carretera del Norte continues. Even- 
tually this will reach Bucaramanga and from 
Bucaramanga extend via Cucuta to connect up 
with the roads of Venezuela. The Carretera 
is already in service for automobiles and trucks 
as far as Sogamoso and Belen, a distance of 
about 400 kilometers from Bogota. It is a 
dirt road very well built and very well main- 
tained. There are several bus lines operated 
over this road, and for scenery it is wonderful. 
There is every kind of scenery in Colombia, 
from that of the cool climates to the intense 
tropical scenery with heavy undergrowth and 
vegetation. There is a branch of the Car- 
retera that runs from Tunja across the moun- 
tains to Moniquira, that is also in use. . It is 
to be continued through Velez to Las In- 
fantas, the railhead of the railway built by 
the Tropical Oil Company from Barranca 
Bermeja to the oil fields. Then Bogota will 
have another communication which will per- 
haps be the first completed to the lower Mag- 
dalena River. 


Before leaving transportation, I might men- 
tion some of the older railways, not spoken of 
as they have been in traffic several years. The 
Barranquilla Railway that connects the Mag- 
dalena River port of Barranquilla and Puerto 
Colombia, the coast port. It is about 30 kilo- 
meters long and is owned by a private Eng- 
lish company. When the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River is opened for ocean steamer 
navigation, this railway will become obsolete. 
Cartagena is joined to the Magdalena River 
at Calamar by the Cartagena Railway, about 
105 kilometers long, and owned by an Eng- 
lish company. There is also the La Dorada 
Railway, an English holding that extends 
from La Dorada, on the lower Magdalena 
River, around the rapids of Honda through 
Mariquita, the terminal of the Manigales 
cableway, to Beltraw and Ambalenca on the 
upper Magdalena River. This railway is 
about 115 kilometers long. There is another 
short line out of Bogota, the Ferrocarril del 
Sur, Government owned. It extends to Sibate 
and the famous Tequendama Falls and_ has 
about 35 kilometers of single track. 


I should also mention that all general traf- 
fic railways in Colombia, east of the Magda. 
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lena River, except the line from Bogota to 
Girardot, are meter gauge and all those west 
of the Magdalena are yard or 36 inch gauge. 

As a final word about Colombia, I want 
to mention the credit situation. ‘There are 
no great concentrations of movable wealth and 
no large capitalists, so to speak, in Colombia 
that do general importation. The Colombians 
need financial help in their import business. 
The merchants who import reside in the large 
centers. Those large centers are also the 
centers of distribution to the regions and lo- 
calities in which they are located. So the 
importing merchant sells to the little fellow 
and the little fellow must have credit. When 
the importing merchant buys from you, gentle- 
men, he brings his merchandise to one of the 
ports, but he does not know when he is go- 
ing to receive it. If the Magdalena River 
is in good condition he may get it relatively 
quickly, and if not, he may have to wait for 
six months or even more. But in the mean- 
time his money is tied up until he gets that 
merchandise and cash in on it. I suppose you 
gentlemen often get letters from your Colom- 
bian clients asking for extensions of credit ard 
you say, “I wonder why that fellow does not 
square up; he has already had 90 or 120 
days.” And that is the situation I am trying 
to make clear to you. 


‘ 


A GREAT deal of the leaning that still re- 
mains in Colombia toward European mer- 
chandise or European merchants, especially 
German and: English, is because of the under- 
standing and appreciation that the Europeans 
have of these local conditions and their will- 
ingness to extend credit, and it is fully justi- 
fied. I honestly believe that there is no more 
deserving country of credit than Colombia. 

I have had many personal experiences there 
with the extension of credit, and I want to 
say this: In no case that I was personally 
interested in or in any case that I know of, 
did a Colombian default in an import obliga- 
tion. He is willing to pay, can and does. 
He may ask for time and for extensions, but 
he is willing to pay a reasonable and nominal 
interest for them. The reason most often 
that he asks for time is because hé-is not a 
big capitalist and has his money tied up in 
merchandise that he cannot receive and that 
when he does get it, he has to give credit to 
the small distributor in the interior to sell it. 
I am speaking of general importers and not of 
Government business. 
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When the Government asks for credit it 
also has some reason for doing so. But the 
Colombian Government is good for any obli- 
gation it assumes. Under the present system, 
there is a governmental comptroller and any 
Government purchase of over $1,000 is not 
legitimate until it has been approved by that 
comptroller. When he writes his ap- 
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proval to a purchase, the money is immedi- 
ately set aside for payment of that purchase 
from funds available, not from funds it 
is thought are going to be available. If there 
is any delay in the payment it is a question of 
routine, a question of accountancy or a ques- 
tion of protocolization that causes it, not lack 
of funds. The money is available. 


—Courtesy Export Trade and Finance. 


Stewards Dept. 


Samuel J. McLean 


Lis name is Samuel J. McLean—and he 
was born in Ireland. Wouldn't that knock 
you for a goal! And in Omagh, County Ty- 
rone at that! His father and mother were 
also born in Ireland, so were his grandmother 
and grandfather back to the time that the 
Firbolgs set up the first dynasty in Wicklow. 
This makes him a fighting man and it was 
proven, for, when the late row broke out 
across seas “Sandy” enlisted as a buck private 
and came home a second lieutenant of Infan- 
try. And he spent twenty months with the 
A. E. F. and won golden opinions from his 
regimental commander for being a good ofh- 
cer and dependable. 

“Sandy” has been with the UNITED FRUIT 
Company for ten years or more. He was 
with it when the war fever siezed him and 


he came back and went into the service again, 
He has been steward aboard the Santa Marta, 
Sixaola, Calamares, and at the present time is 
chief steward on board the Ulua. his win- 
ter he will officiate as cruise conductor, a job 
that requires a lot of tact and diplomacy. 

Mr. M. J. Moynihan, “Sandy’s” Chief, says 
that he has a lot of good sense and knows how 
to do things. “This is very high praise from 
Mr. Moynihan and it probably means that 
Mr. McLean is effective both as a steward 
and a cruise conductor. “Sandy” was with 
the Anchor Line years ago and in the very 
early years he was a waiter in the Ulster 
Liberal Club at Belfast. But he has become 
a fixture with the Unirep Frurir CoMPANY 
and is well liked and popular. It is just an- 
other one of those instances where a good man 
is always sure to succeed, put him where you 
will. 
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Passenger Iraffic Department 


Ree C. AUSTIN was born in Dixie, 


Georgia, and his first position in the trans- 
portation business was with the Georgia Nor- 
thern Railway as Transfer Clerk. That was 
in the early part of 1906 and later that year 
he was appointed Agent at a line station of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Rail- 
road. After a short service in this position 
Mr. Austin became associated with the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad and, with the ex- 
ception of two years during which he was 
employed by the Southern Railway as Cashier 
at Brunswick, Georgia and as Assistant Ticket 
Agent, Union Station, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road at New Orleans, served continuously 
with that line until 1916. Leaving the At- 
lantic Coast Line in that year he joined the 
Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Com- 
pany as Chief Clerk to the General Agent in 
Havana. In 1917 he resigned that position to 
serve in the United States Army. Mustered 
out of the Army he returned from France in 
1919 and was engaged as Ticket Agent with 
the P. & O. S. S. Company at Havana. 
He left that position to become Chief Clerk 
to the Manager of the Hershey Railway Com- 
pany and in 1920 resigned to take service with 


the United Fruit Company as Ticket Agent 
in Havana. On October 1, 1923 he was pro- 
moted to his present position of Division Pas- 
senger Agent at Havana. 


The Cruise Passenger In Havana 
By Roy C. Austin 


Division Passenger Agent 


P ASSENGERS on Cruise ships. of the 


Great White Fleet from New York and 
New Orleans are afforded two visits at Ha- 
vana as the ships call here both south and 
north bound. The shore trips at Havana have 
been very carefully selected and are planned 
and conducted to enable Cruise passengers to 


cover the most attractive routes and points of 
interest during the time at their disposal. 
Prior to the ship’s arrival advice is re- 
ceived by radio as to the number of Cruise 
passengers who will take the different trips 
and by this means a sufficient number of autos 
is arranged for and held in readiness. ‘The 
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machines are numbered from number one and 
up and the passengers are grouped by the 
Cruise Conductor of the ship before arrival 
and assigned to the automobile which they are 
to occupy; in this way no time is lost and a 
start made immediately after landing. 


The steamer is met on arrival by an Eng- 
lish speaking guide who with the assistance 
of the Cruise Conductor and a representative 
from the Passenger Department in Havana 
assembles the party for the first trip. The 
cars used for this service are all high-class 
seven passenger machines and each car is lim- 
ited to five or six passengers according to the 
manner in which they have been grouped. 
There is no hurrying, crowding or confusion ; 
everyone has plenty of room and is able to 
make the trip with perfect ease and comfort. 


The first trip is an interesting automobile 
drive through the city of Havana and its 
suburbs; and it takes in the points of interest 
in the business as well as the residential dis- 
tricts. 


The beginning of the drive takes in the 
downtown district of the city passing through 
Calle Oficios (Oficios Street) which at one 
time was one of the principal residential 
streets but is now one of the many active busi- 
ness thoroughfares of Havana. The old San 
Francisco Church founded in the year 1576 
(at present being used as the General Post 
Office Building) is on this street. Further 
along during the drive are seen many other 
old buildings of characteristic Spanish archi- 
tecture and the traveler who is visiting Ha- 
vana for the first time is impressed by the de- 
cidedly foreign aspect of things in general 
within such a short distance from the United 
States. 

The trip includes the Malecon or driveway 
along the sea wall. This is one of the most 
splendid driveways to be found anywhere. It 
extends for about a mile along the waterfront 
and offers an unobstructed view of the sea. 

Leaving the Malecon the passenger con- 
tinues on to El Vedado, a magnificent resi- 
dential district, comparing favorably with that 
of anv country.’ Here may be seen the won- 
derful homes of Cuban sugar planters and 
other families of great wealth, some of which 
cover an entire block. 

Leaving Vedado the route is across the 
Almendares River to the beautiful suburb of 
Miramar where no expense has been spared in 
the plan of development. Many luxurious 
homes are seen in this section and many more 
are under construction. Beyond is La Playa, 


the bathing beach, where is located the palatial 
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Havana Yacht Club; then come the Country 
Club and the Country Club Park. This Club 
of Havana is without question a most charm- 
ing and attractive institution. The house is 
especially commodious, containing modern con- 
veniences of every description; the golf course 
is very well laid out in a beautiful setting and 
kept always in perfect condition. The Club 
maintains an excellent orchestra and tea and 
dinner dances are held regularly. 

The drive continues on through Barandilla 
and Coronela sub-divisions; this marks the 
turning point of the trip and the party then 
starts back to Havana through the quaint 
town of La Lisa and over the La Lisa Bridge 
into the town of Marianao. A stop is next 
made at the “Tropical Gardens, beautiful 
grounds which surround the Tropical Brew- 
ery. Here the passengers may refresh them- 
selves with cold beer served gratis fresh from 
the brewery. 

Another enjoyable trip which is included 
in the Winter Cruise is that to the Hershey 
Sugar Mill. A special train is provided by 
the Hershey Cuban Railway for the accom- 
modation of the passengers taking this trip. 
The cars used are all new, clean and com- 
fortable. The train leaves Casa Blanca 
around. O30 vA. Mie. and amiyessat Hershey 
about an hour later. The scenery along the 
way is very interesting and the passenger gets 
a good idea of country life in Cuba. Several 
villages and farms are passed in the ride be- 
tween Casa Blanca and the town of Her- 
shey. 

Arriving at Hershey an opportunity to wit- 
ness the manufacture of Cuban sugar in one 
of the most modern mills on the Island is 
afforded the guests. Luncheon is then served 
at the hotel owned and operated by the 
Hershey Company, and then the special’ train 
is ready for the return trip to Havana. 

Besides the trips described the passengers 
have that night and the following day and 
evening to spend in Havana as they desire. 
There are many interesting ways in which 
this time may be nassed. one of the most 
attractive being a visit to Morro Castle which 
guards the harbor entrance. It is easily 
reached by boat or automobile. Parties are 
also formed to attend the horse races at Ori- 
ental Park but there are many other points 
of interest that may be visited at verv small 
cost at the option of the passenger. English 
speaking guides and chauffeurs are available 
and will be provided on request. 

The Unrrep Fruir Company’s Passenger 
Office, located at 110-A- Paseo de Marti 
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formerly Prado) is within easy reach of all 
the principal hotels, cafes and theatres and is 
» very convenient meeting place for passengers 
and their friends, There may be found com- 
fortable chairs, writing desks, tables, etc., and 
many passengers avail themselves of the facili- 
ries afforded to rest and write letters or cards. 

Passengers who desire to visit theatres or 
the Jai Alai game will find representatives ot 
the Company always ready to assist them in 
the securing of tickets and to give informa- 
tion regarding the various points of interest 
not covered by the regular short trip  pro- 
gram. In short, the aim of everyone is to 
make each passenger feel that he is indeed a 
guest of the Company and to send him away 
with the desire to return again to Cuba and 
other ports visited by the Great White Fleet. 


\Ir. E. Place who has had considerable ex- 
perience in the tourist business, joined the 
Passenger Department, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, November 15, taking the position of 
Mr. Kroll who left the service the first of 
November. 


Among the many humorous inquiries re- 
ceived by the Passenger Department : 
_ “What would be the cost of a trip of about 
tour weeks? And should any provision be 
made for mosquitos and fever. Would two 
suits of underwear be sufficient? And would 
you advise rubbers and a raincoat? High or 
low shoes?” 
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Mr. W. H. Worden, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, New Orleans, has just returned from 
an extensive trip through the southeast terri- 
tory, and predicts that from all indications we 
will have a very successful cruise season. Mr. 
Worden spent several days in and around 
Miami, Florida, and reports that conditions 
around that section are just about recovering 
from the recent devastating hurricane that 
swept that section. 


Porter: “Where yo trunks, sah?” 

Salesman: ‘I use no trunks.” 

Porter: “But I thought you was one of 
these travelin’ salesmen.” 

Salesman: ‘I am, but I sell brains. Under- 
stand? I sell brains.” 

Porter: “Excuse me, Boss, but youse the 
first travelin’ fella that’s been here who ain’t 
carryin’ no samples.” 


“Shingle belles, Shingle belles, 
Shingle all the way; 

All the shops are busy, 
It’s the newest fad today. 


“Shingle belles, Shingle belles, 
Right close to our dome; 

Oh, what fun it is to know 
There’s that much less to comb.” 
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Kenneth K. McLaren, Director of the UNITED 
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—JAMES THOMSON, 


See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
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